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DAY will come when war will appear as absurd, and be as impossible, between Paris 

2 and London, between St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it 
would be now between Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. A 

day will come when you, France — you, Russia — you, Italy — you, England — you, 
Germany — all of you, nations of the Continent, will, without losing your distinctive 
qualities and your glorious individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and eonstitute a 
European fraternity, just as Normandy, Britanny, Burgundy, have been blended into France. 
A day will come when the only battlefield will be the market opening to commerce and the 
mind opening to new ideas. A day will come when bullets and shells will be replaced by 
votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign 
Senate which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to Ger- 


many, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day will come when a cannon will be 


exhibited in public museums just as an instrument of torture is now, and people will be 
astonished how such a thing could have been. A day will come when those two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the United States of Europe, shall be seen placed 
in presence of each other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging 
their produce, their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, 


peopling the deserts, improving creation under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the 


good of all, these two irresistible and infinite powers, the frateraity of men and the power of 
God. Nor is it necessary that four hundred years should pass away for that day to come. 


We live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events and ideas which has ever 


borne humanity along; and at the period in which we live a year suffices to do the work of a 


century. Vicror HuGo in 1849, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
whe shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 
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THE HAMBURG PEACE CONGRESS AND THE 


PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


A peace congress in this year of grace is a very differ- 
ent affair from the one held in London in 1843, or from 
those held in Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, London and 
Edinburg in the years 1848 to 1853. These earlier con- 
gresses were only in a very limited way international. 
It is true their membership was as large as that of recent 
congresses, and the men who composed them were among 
the ablest of their time. It is doubtful if any of the 
present-day congresses have had as many strong and 
morally courageous men as were the leading spirits in 
that earlier day. One has only to read the names of 
Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, Henry Richard, Elihu 
surritt, Athanase Coquerel, Frederic Bastiat, Amasa 
Walker, Emile de Girardin, John Bright and others 
who participated in the peace conventions of half a cen- 
tury ago to become almost painfully aware that the con- 
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gresses of adie are in no wise intellectually superior to 
the earlier ones. What then is the difference? 

The earlier congresses were almost wholly the expres- 
sion of the persistent and energetic efforts of a few in- 
dividuals. There were but few societies behind them. 
In most of the nations of Europe there were no societies 
at all. The movement had not yet taken hold of society 
as such. Consequently it was found after a brief period 
practically impossible to keep the congresses up. The 
peace congress of our day stands for a great movement 
which has passed beyond the individualistic stage to one 
of wide social character. The peace societies have ex- 
tended into many countries and grown in number from 
half a dozen to nearly four hundred, and outside of their 
folds organizations of many kinds are working in their 
own way for the same end. The peace congress of to- 
day is therefore representative of a large and rapidly in- 
creasing constituency from all classes of society. It has 
become a fixed international institution and will remain 
so, holding its sessions from year to year, or at brief in- 
tervals, until the movement becomes so advanced as to 
make it no longer necessary. 

The Congress held in Hamburg from the 12th to the 
16th of August, of whose proceedings we give a brief 
summary in this issue, made it perfectly evident that the 
peace movement has passed beyond the stage of neglect 
and largely that of ridicule and is now receiving serious 
attention everywhere. Even those German papers which 
spoke derisively of its ‘‘empty resolutions’’ and ‘ high- 
sounding speeches” were compelled to notice its presence 
in Germany, and to make it the text of a discussion of 
the problem of European peace. ‘A paper which, like 
the Algemeine Zeitung, sees no way to European peace 
except by keeping up the vast armaments of the conti- 
nent can not be expected to see much utility in good 
speeches and strong resolutions, whose appeal is made to 
the reason and conscience of peoples, and which have no 
cannon or battle ships to enforce their principles. But 
the Algemeine Zeitung found it necessary to notice the 
‘‘noise” of the Congress, even though it could see noth- 
ing practical in it. The local press of Hamburg, with 
the exception of one or two aristocratic papers like the 
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Hamburger Nachrichten, gave extended daily reports of 
the proceedings of the Congress. The Berliner Zeitung, 
a very influential journal, spoke thus of the movement 
which the Congress represented: ‘‘ The basis of the real 
peace movement is found in the knowledge that our inter- 
national life, which is extending itself more and more 
through modern technical development and the conquests 
of science, needs a different regulator from that of rude 
violence.” “The movement, which rests upon real facts 
which are now at the end of the 19th century making them- 
selves felt in the life of peoples, is, as it considers it- 
self, a sign of a time which is making out of civilized peo- 
ples a civilized family ; which considers the moral law to 
have reached its supreme point when it is held binding 
for peoples as it has been for individuals ; which consid- 
ers love of country to have reached its highest when 
neighboring countries are loved and properly estimated, 
and that it does not consist in a childish undue exaltation 
of one’s own country; which properly esteems the ideals 
found in the heroic deeds of our fathers in war, but which 
justly demands for its own new ideals the same esteem 
and the same devotion.” 

The Congress revealed the fact that the idea of peace, 
of the settlement of international differences by appeal to 
reason, of a sympathetic codperation of the nations in 
promoting civilization, is rapidly taking a deep hold of 
the German people. What this great people does, it does 
thoroughly and with warm, sympathetic heart. Eight 
years ago there were no peace societies in Germany, ex- 
cept the small and little known ones at Frankfurt and 
Wiesbaden, which were doing a brave and useful work un- 
der great difficulties and almost entire neglect. Now there 
are more than sixty associations in different parts of the 
Empire with a general society at Berlin with which they are 
all affiliated. Between twenty and thirty of these societies 
had representatives at the Congress. The Society at 
Hamburg which was organized only two years ago now 
has a thousand members. Situated in the greatest com- 
mercial centre of the continent, among a people whose 
commercial pursuits lead them to detest war, this society 
is destined to exert a powerful influence in the organiza- 
tion of peace work in the nation. 

No local organization ever labored more faithfully and 
self-sacrificingly to make a congress a success than did 
the Hamburg Association. They succeeded remarkably in 
interesting and securing the codperation of the city authori- 
ties, and of a large part of the press. The great public 
meeting which they got up for the evening of the opening 
day, which was attended by more than two thousand peo- 
ple, was the finest peace gathering we have ever seen, 
The interest shown by the great audience was something 


very striking, and the addresses were of a high order. 


The German friends of peace had some fear beforehand 
lest the Congress, the first of its kind ever held on Ger- 
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man soil, might prove a failure, but the attention which 
it attracted in Germany was quite as great as that given 
to any previous congress in any other country, and we 
have no doubt its fruits will be as great. The success 
of this meeting in Germany will have a wide influence 
throughout Europe, not only in the fifteen European 
nations represented in the Congress but elsewhere as 
well. 

We were greatly impressed with the freshness of inter- 
est manifested in the Congress. There was little that 
was new in the speeches. Nearly the same subjects were 
treated as in previous years. ‘There was too much atten- 
tion given to small matters. But the interest of the old 
workers, like Mr. Pratt, Mr. Passy, Mr. Moneta, the 
Baroness von Suttner, Mr. Ducommun, Dr. Richter, Mr. 
Moscheles, Mr. Snape, Miss Peckover, Miss Robinson, 
Dr. Darby, Mr. Arnaud, Mr. La Fontaine, and others 
seemed even more fresh and hopeful than heretofore. The 
same freshness of interest of course characterized the new 
members. General Tiirr of Hungary, president of the 
Congress the previous year, seemed like a young man of 
twenty-five in his enthusiasm for the abolition of a sys- 
tem whose cruelties he knows so well. Mr. Novicow, the 
distinguished Russian sociologist, the first Russian who 
has ever been a member of the Congress, seemed as 
profoundly interested in the great cause as any American, 
Englishman, Frenchman or German could possibly be. 
There were a number of young men and young women in 
the Congress, mostly Germans, whose enthusiasm for 
the new idea which has seized them was refreshing. 

The Congress dealt quite as much with the sentimental 
as with the practical side of the peace question. Inter- 
national arbitration in all its phases was discussed, but 
quite as much attention was given to the awakening and 
cultivation of the sentiment of peace and good will. To 
us Anglo-Saxons who are now dealing almost exclusively 
with the practical side of the subject this may seem a 
waste of time. Quite the contrary. The Congress could 
deal with no more fruitful theme at the present time. 
For exactly what makes the arbitration movement go so 
slowly is the lack of sincere and well developed peace 
sentiment. That is what defeated the Anglo-American 
treaty. In Europe there is a long and difficult work to 
do in breaking down long standing prejudices and dislikes 
and building up a genuine international respect and sym- 
pathy. Until this work is well advanced arbitration trea- 
ties and an arbitration court are out of the question. 
None of the delicate questions of European international 
politics can be approached with any hope of solution un- 
til a different order of thought and feeling exists. There 
are many evidences that a new feeling has appeared and 
is spreading, and the Peace Congress has no higher call- 
ing than to deepen and extend this feeling as rapidly as 
possible. 
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The members of the Congress all seemed to feel deeply 
the temporary set-back given to the whole peace and ar- 
bitration movement by the failure of the Anglo-American 
treaty, but they nearly all manifested the sincere convic- 
tion that an Anglo-American treaty is sure of realization 
in the near future. They have not lost faith in the Ameri- 
can people. 

On the whole, this Eighth Universal Peace Congress 
was, we believe, as useful as any which has been held. 
It brought the leaven of the movement a little nearer to 
the surface of European Society. More people than ever 
before have been made acquainted with the real character 
of the humane and noble ideals which the friends of 
peace are putting forward, and with the entire reasonable- 
ness and practicability of the measures which they advo- 
cate for the abolition of the monstrous iniquity of war. 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


We find the following in the London Times for August 


20th : 

‘‘Mr. Amyas Stafford Northcote, writing from 230 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, says that he is struck by the 
general feeling expressed in England that Americans as a 
whole are hostile to Great Britain. As to the rejection 
of the Arbitration Treaty by the United States Senate, 
Mr. Northcote says that on every hand one heard the 
principles of the Treaty applauded, and on its final re- 
jection general regret was expressed, though there were 
many, including some Senators, who, while approving of 
an arbitration treaty, did not approve the form of this 
one. The action of the Senate had been expected, how- 
ever; it was only another instance of its opposition to 
general popular sentiment. No one can read a daily 
paper in America without realizing how unpopular and 
how little representative the Senate is. Regarding the 
so-calied hostile teaching in the schools, Mr. Northcote 
says: 

tee The early histories read by American children recite 
the ancient wars against Great Britain, but it is difficult 
to see how children could be taught the history of their 
country without this. The United States has only fought 
three foreign wars, and of these the two most important 
were against ourselves. It is also true that the attitude 
of the British Government during the War of Indepen- 
dence is still held up for condemnation, but it is not true 
that the British people of to-day are so condemned. 

“¢The fact is that the vast bulk of the American 
people regard us with indifference. A few Americans 
regard us with the greatest admiration, a considerable 
number more (quite a large proportion) regard Great 
Britain as a country whose aims are kin to their own, 
whose past is their own up toa certain date, and with 
whom friendship should always, if possible, be maintained. 
On the other hand, there is a small class, mostly Irish and 
demagogues seeking that nationality’s support, to whom 
the very name of Great Britain is obnoxious, and still 
another class, which, while not hostile, is perpetually 
ready to suspect our motives. Between these two groups 
of classes stands the great bulk of the people, to whom 
Great Britain is merely one of ‘‘ the effete monarchies of 
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Europe.’’ These people regard us from an ignorant, not 
a hostile, standpoint. Believing their own country to be 
the greatest, the wisest, the most progressive and the 
strongest on the face of the earth, they recognize the 
fact that Great Britain is the largest customer for their 
products, and recognizing this fact, if no other, they are 
not willing to quarrel with their bread and butter. Ameri- 
cans, like others nearer home, are easily swayed by fad- 
dists up to a certain point, but at bottom they possess 
Anglo-Saxon common sense, and this quality is likely to 
save them from being carried away by any vague theories 
of British hostility. For be it recollected that the basis 
of all possible American enmity towards us is a vague, 
unformed idea that we are, or have been, hostile to the 
United States. The case is one of mutual mistrust, and 
my apology for this letter is that it is my small contribu- 
tion towards the task of bringing about a mutual under- 
standing.’” 

We have recently met with a number of representative 
Englishmen in Great Britain, Germany and elsewhere 
and almost without exception have found the feeling pre- 
vailing among them that Americans as a class are hostile 
to Great Britain. That, they say, is the general belief in 
England, and as a counter feeling they represent that 
there is a growing distrust of us by Englishmen generally. 
We were not greatly surprised to find this sentiment exist- 
ing. It is the natural result of the defeat of the arbitra- 
tion treaty, the rejection of which carried on its face the 
evidence of dishonesty, as the whole movement was begun 
on our initiative. Our whole country, the spirit of our 
whole people has been judged by the conduct, by the offi- 
cial action of the Senate. 

But English opinion of the feeling of the American 
people is wrong, as Mr. Northcote represents. We are 
sorry that all Englishmen cannot know this. Their 
growing distrust of us, if there is such growing distrust, 
is founded on ignorance. We assert, without hesitation, 
that American feeling towards England is better to-day 
than ever before in our history, fuller of intelligent re- 
spect and sympathy. The movement of public opinion, in 
the press universally, and elsewhere, in connection with 
the signing, and also with the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty, is sufficient proof of this statement. There is of 
course much of the old prejudice remaining. The feeling 
of respect and sympathy is not a pure one. It is streaked 
with the remembrance of the wrongs done us by England. 
It is spotted with dislike of much of England’s colonial 
policy. But the feeling in the United States to-day is 
much less controlled by these dislikes and prejudices than 
heretofore. There is a growing pride in our Anglo-Saxon 
origin, a growing conviction that it is the high duty of the 
two nations to move together in the promotion of Christian 
civilization. 

Mr. Northcote’s statement of the case is truer than we 
have ever before seen from an English pen. His represen- 
tation of the feeling in connection with the defeat of the 
arbitration treaty, and of the large dissatisfaction with 
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the Senate, is entirely correct. He might have expanded 
his remarks by adding that President McKinley’s reported 
renewal of negotiations for a treaty of arbitration has the 
heartiest approval of all but a very small proportion of 
the people. It is also true, as he says, that the British 
people of to-day are distinguished from the British people 
of the past, and the British people of the past, we may 
add, are being more and more distinguished from the 
British governments of the past. 

We do not think it is true, however, that ‘‘ the vast 
bulk of the American people regard the English with in- 
difference ” or class ‘* Great Britain merely as one of the 
effete monarchies of Europe.” This statement is super- 
ficially true, but not really so. The bulk of our people 
possibly think that Great Britain’s monarchical system 
is no longer of any use, though much less is said of this 
than formerly. But Great Britain as a nation, whose con- 
stitutional government is really as free as our own, is 
held to be anything but *‘ effete ;” rather is she held to be 
very much alive, in fact too much so in some directions. 
In spite of the apparent indifference to Great Britain, 
there is among the people of the United States a constant 
sense of her existence. She is the one nation of the earth 
about which every American is always thinking in some 
way, and very often talking. This interest in her is not 
one of blind prejudice, either one way or the other, except 
among small sections of the people. It is a critical in- 
terest, sometimes appreciative, sometimes condemnatory. 
All that is great and good in English character and in 
English government is admired and openly praised ; that 
which is tyrannical and tricky as openly condemned. The 
spots are possibly more observed and talked of than the 
goodly garment on which they are found, but the ‘‘Anglo- 
Saxon common sense ”’ of America has a genuine and not 
disguised appreciation of the splendid fabric of English 
civilization which shines out everywhere in spite of her 
selfish, land-grabbing propensities. It is not simply be- 
cause England is ‘* the largest customer for our products’”’ 
that we are interested in her and do not wish to quarrel 
with her, but because of her great contributions to the 
liberty and enlightenment and religious elevation of the 
world, to which, in spite of our weaknesses, we are con- 
tributing something too. 

Yes, it is a case of mutual mistrust. But after all, is 
not the trust greater than the mistrust on both sides? The 
one thing needed to remove the remnants of the old mis- 
trust and to prevent any new from forming is that the two 
peoples should know each other better. Much of the 
misunderstanding and of the disparaging talk on both 
sides is purely of the imagination, growing out of 


ignorance. If the English people knew how humiliated 


‘the vast bulk” of the people of the United States 
have felt over the loss of the arbitration treaty, their 
mistrust, which they say is growing, would die speed- 
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ily away into a strong brotherly confidence. We do 
not blame them, but we wish they knew and would try 
to find out! 





THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Union held its eighth 
annual conference at Brussels from the 6th to the 11th of 
August. The meetings were held in the Hall of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and presided over by Mr. 
Beernaert, the president of the Belgian Chamber. The 
parliaments of fourteen nations were represented in the 
Conference. The attendance was somewhat less this 
year than heretofore owing to the fact that several of the 
national parliaments were still in session. 

The purpose and work of the Interparliamentary Union 
have been so often stated in our columns that there is no 
need of repeating them here. The Union has grown since 
it was organized in 1889 at Paris until it now has a group 
of members in every European parliament and an entire 
membership of fifteen hundred. Nearly all the represen- 
tatives of the different countries this year were able to 
report some advancement in the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of arbitration. The groups of members have all been 
busy in their different parliaments and the fruits of their 
efforts are now becoming clearly manifest. 

The chief interest of the Conference this year centred 
in the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. General regret was felt that 
the treaty had failed of ratification, but it was considered 
an encouraging sign of progress that the governments of 
the two great nations had prepared and signed such a 
treaty. The following resolutions touching the subject 
were proposed by Messrs. Cremer and Stanhope and 
unanimously passed : 

‘¢ While deeply regretting that the United States Senate 
refused to ratify the Anglo-American treaty of arbitra- 
tion, the Conference nevertheless rejoices at the general 
progress which has been made with the principle of arbi- 
tration, and that the verdicts of the British Parliament, 
the American Congress, the French Chamber of Deputies 
and the Swiss National Council in favor of treaties of ar- 
bitration have, during the past year, been added to by 
the Parliaments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

‘¢ The Conference further expresses an earnest hope that 
the parliaments and governments of Europe will perse- 
vere in their efforts for the conclusion of treaties of ar- 
bitration between themselves and the United States of 
America, by opening up negotiations as speedily as pos- 
sible with the government of that country. 

‘* The Conference also learns with much satisfaction 
that another treaty of arbitration is being prepared at the 
instigation of President McKinley, and sincerely trusts 
that the treaty will be ratified in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

” «The Conference tenders its hearty thanks to the British 
and American governments for the impetus they have 
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given to the cause of arbitration and peace by the great 
scheme which they elaborated for settling disputes with- 
out violence and bloodshed. .The Conference is the more 
rejoiced because responsible statesmen of two of the 
greatest governments in the world have, by the plan 
which they formulated, admitted the practicability of ar- 
bitration and the constitution of a peaceful tribunal. 
‘*The president of the Conference is requested to com- 
municate the foregoing resolutions to President McKin- 
ley, the President of the United States Senate, Lord Salis- 
bury and the Premiers of other European governments.” 


For the first time since the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence in 1889, the Congress of the United States was repre- 
sented by one of its members, Hon. Samuel J. Barrows 
of Massachusetts. We have often heard European mem- 
bers express regrets that American Congressmen were 
not present. Mr. Barrows explained to the Conference 
that this absence was due to the distance, not to lack of 
interest. We will charitably hope that he was correct. 
Mr. Barrows himself is thoroughly interested in the 
cause, and, as was to have been expected, received a very 
warm welcome by the President and members of the Con- 
ference. He was made a member of the Bureau or Busi- 
ness Committee of the Conference, and delivered an ex- 
cellent address in which he stated the position of the 
United States in reference to the general principle and 
practice of arbitration, the general regret felt in this 
country at the failure of the proposed treaty with Great 
Britain, and the expectation which is entertained that 
President McKinley will bring forward another treaty at 
an early date. 

The Conference lasted for four days and a half. There 
was an opening reception, a closing banquet and inter- 
vening excursions which brought the members into closer 
personal relations with each other. At the closing ban- 
quet Mr. Barrows responded for this country, returning 
thanks for the warm personal greetings which he had re- 
ceived and for the hospitality of the Belgian government 
and the city of Brussels. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood sailed from Montreal for Europe 
on the 81st day of July to attend the Eighth International 
Peace Congress. After a trip of twelve days, uneventful 
except for three days of fog and icebergs which caused 
much delay, he arrived at Hamburg on the 12th of 
August, the day on which the Congress opened. He 
was welcomed by the members of the Congress with great 
cordiality, made one of the Vice-Presidents and listened 
to with great respect and interest whenever he spoke. 
The Secretary did what he could while abroad to re- 
move false ideas, in England and on the Continent, of 
the position of the arbitration movement in this country 
since and at the time of the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty. He found during the trip, in conversation with 
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many persons, clear evidence of a rapidly growing interest 
in the great movement for international peace. After a 
week of rest in Hamburg after the Congress closed 
Secretary Trueblood sailed from Liverpool on the Canada 
on August 25th and arrived at Boston on the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Only one other delegate from the United States 
attended the Congress, Mrs. Brinton of Washington. 


The Behring Sea Commission, to determine the damages 
due to Canadian Sealers, has been sitting in Halifax, 
hearing the arguments of counsel. Mr. Bodwell, coun- 
sel for the British case, has occupied several days pre- 
senting evidence as to time and place of seizures etc. 
Sir Charles Tupper follows him. Other British counsel 
had previously made their arguments. The United 
States attorneys are watching carefully every point in 
the British arguments. It is a big legal battle, but it 
makes less noise than the firing of a single Krupp. 


In the current number of the Forum Hon. H. A. Her- 
bert, Ex-Secretary of the Navy makes ** A Plea for the 
Navy.” From his point of view, the paper is an able 
one, and it contains much interesting information. 

But the Ex-Secretary fails almost entirely to grasp 
that series of facts in the present international relations 
which is making war more and more impossible between 
civilized peoples, especially between the United States 
and other countries. Besides this, his conclusions fall far 
short of his premises. If the situation, as he conceives 
it, requires the addition of six more battleships to our 
Atlantic fleet and half as many to the Pacific, it certainly 
requires, and that urgently, at least three times as many 
new ships as he recommends. The addition of nine 
ships, with seventy-five torpedo boats, to our fleet would 
put us into no suitable condition to meet the great fleet 
of England in actual war, and would scarcely lessen her 
temptation to attack us under possible circumstances. 
The pleas which he makes for the farmers in the last para- 
graph and for shipbuilding laborers in the preceding one 
are both specious and smack of stump arguments. We 
are glad to know that the present Secretary of the Navy 
holds the opposite view, and is not willing to recommend 
the building of any more ships. We hope he may suc- 
ceed in maintaining himself against the pressure brought 
upon him to change his opinion. 


The government of Japan has formally accepted the 
offer of the Hawaiian government to arbitrate the differ- 
ence between them in reference to Japanese immigration 
into Hawaii. The Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
proposes the King of Belgium as arbitrator. The condi- 
tions proposed by Japan are, however, such that it is 
doubtful if the Hawaiian government accedes to them. 


It isexpected that the Graeco-Turkish peace negotia- 
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tions will soon be ended. ‘This will be a great relief to 
everybody. Something of the comical has been given to 
the situation by Tewfik Pasha’s request that the represen- 
tatives of the powers hurry up and finish their pourparlers. 
The adjustment of the frontier is practically all in favor 
of Turkey. Crete will accept autonomy and the blockade 
is at once to be broken up. The admirals have requested 
the governor of Crete to disarm everybody except the 
regular troops. The powers are still at work trying to 
agree on a satisfactory method of guaranteeing the pay- 
ment by Greece of the war indemnity. England contin- 
ues to object to Turkish occupation of Thessaly as a 
guarantee of payment. Lord Salisbury’s proposal of a 
joint guarantee of the payment of the indemnity has 
fallen through, because of objections from Russia and 
Germany. 


While the Peace Congress was in session at Hamburg 
a duel was fought at Paris between Prince Henry of 
Orleans and the Count of Turin. Prince Henry had said 
something disparaging of the conduct of the Italian 
troops in Abyssinia, and was challenged. The duel was 
fought at 5 o’clock in the morning in a small woods near 
Paris, in order to escape the police! This duel, unlike 
most French duels, was not a farce. Both princes were 
wounded. The encounter was said to be ‘‘terrible.” 
There was real Franco-Italian hatred init. Prince Henry 
in the fifth round received a thrust in the right side of 
the abdomen which, but for a trousers’ button, would 
probably have been fatal. This trousers’ button (we 
might very properly call it a breeches’ button, for it 
stood in the breech and prevented the Prince from being 
killed) has already become famous and may some day sell 
at a high price. The Italian Press and public were 
greatly pleased over the result of the encounter, which 
according to the dueling code proved that what Prince 
Henry had said was not true and that the Italians in 
Abyssinia were not a bit cowardly, but all brave fellows! 

Prince Henry, by the same code, saved his honor by 
getting wounded, and won a great reputation among tbe 
Parisians! In spite of its seriousness, the whole thing 
had its ludicrous side. Some of the members of the 
Peace Congress expressed fears lest the event should 
give a new stimulus to the duel. We do not think so. 
The practice is so supremely stupid that it cannot live 
long in our modern society. However, Zola, who wrote 
about ‘* the human beast,” might very properly employ 
his talents in writing a book about the duel, with the 
title ‘* The Human Fool.” 


The uprising of the wild mountain tribes on the north- 
west border of India during the past month would have 
proved much more serious than it has, if there had been 
As it is, the outbreak has 


any coherence among them. 


cost the British many lives and a large amount of money, 
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and has given the government considerable uneasiness. 
The situation has been complicated by the fact that the 
region of the trouble is upon the borders of Afghanistan 
and not far away from the frontier of Asiatic Russia. 
The Ameer of Afghanistan, who is under British subsidy, 
has promptly denied any complicity in the insurrection. 
Has Russia had any hand in it? Has Turkey? Russia 
has hardly been suspected, but the present attitude of 
Great Britain on the Graeco-Turkish trouble has given 
ground for belief that Abdul Hamid may have encouraged 
the insurgents who are largely Moslem. The British 
forces, though at first suffering some reverses, now have 
the insurrection measurably under control. The region 
is one that has not heretofore been brought fully under 
British control, but the Indian Government is certain 
hereafter to make its authority fully felt throughout the 
entire district. 





Senor Idiarte Borda, president of the Republic of 
Uruguay, was assassinated on August 25th by Avelino 
Arredondo, an officer in the national army. Arredondo 
had apparently no accomplices. He did the deed out of 
personal hatred for the President and to relieve the coun- 
try from bad government, as he said. The revolutionists 
had nothing to do with the assassination, and the death 
of President Borda will have no influence in stopping the 
revolution. Secretary Sherman sent the following tele- 
gram when officially informed of the deed: ‘*Express 
the deep abhorrence of the President and the people of 
the United States at the assassination of President 
Borda, and their sympathy with his countrymen in their 
affliction.” 





The Spanish Prime Minister, Canovas del Castillo was 
assassinated on the 8th of August by an Anarchist who 
called himself Golli. The assassin declared that he alone 
was responsible for the deed and that he did it to avenge 
the Barcelona Anarchists and the insurgent leader Rizal, 
who was executed in the Philippine Islands in December 
last as the instigator of the insurrection there. The as- 
sassination had no political significance and the Conserva- 
tive party has continued in power, though it is reported 
that it will soon be displaced by a Liberal ministry. The 
assassination met with the strongest condemnation every- 
where. The President of the Peace Congress at Hamburg 
sent a message to the widow of the minister expressing 
profound regret at the event. 

The death of Canovas has had no immediate effect upon 
the situation in Cuba, where the desolating conflict still 
goes on between the Cubans and the Spanish forces, with 
no serious change in the relations of the two armies, 
though the last despatches indicate important victories 
by the insurgents. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave two 
addresses at Greenacre, Me., on the 3d and 4th of July. 
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On the 26th and 27th of the same month, he also spoke at 
Jackson, N. H., in the course of summer lectures given 
at Wentworth Hall. At both these places, the audiences, 
which were exceptionally intelligent, showed very deep 
interest in the subject of arbitration and peace as pre- 
sented by Secretary Trueblood, and a number of persons 
connected themselves with the American Peace Society as 
members. The Wentworth Hall Chit-Chat said of the ad- 
dresses at Jackson : 

‘* No lectures since the inauguration of the course have 
awakened a more intense interest, or given promise of 
more practical results than the two lectures delivered 
Monday and Tuesday of the past week by Mr. Benj. F. 
Trueblood, of Boston, Mass., Secretary of the American 
Peace Association. This gentleman has given his whole 
time for many years to the propagation of peace doctrines, 
and is a perfect encyclopedia of information upon the 
growth of that movement. 

‘* Everyone listening to these two admirable addresses 
were filled with a new hope that war was soon to end, and 
with an inspiration to do all in their power to help the 
movement on.” 

Hon. George S. Hale of Boston died suddenly at his 
summer cottage at Bar Harbor, Maine, on the 27th of 
July, at the age of 72. His unexpected death has 
brought sincere grief to all his many friends. He was at 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in June, working 
and speaking for the cause in which he was most deeply 
interested, and the thought never occurred to us that he 
would be the first of us to be called away. We shall 
never forget the earnestness, tenderness and beauty of 
spirit with which he plead for courts of conciliation as a 
means for settling difficulties and bringing about better feel- 
ing between nations. His speech, as well as those which 
he delivered at the two preceding conferences, seemed so 
full of the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Hale 
had for several years been a member of the American 
Peace Society, and always took a hearty interest in every 
effort made for the promotion of the principles of brother- 
hood and peace. He was one of the best known, hon- 
ored and trusted citizens of Boston. Besides his success- 
ful practice of law which he had carried on for 47 years, 
he was widely known in philanthropic and charitable 
work. He was a trustee of various institutions, had 
served in the city government of Boston, was a member 
of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire Historical So- 
cieties and of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, and president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He had also done considerable work in the edi- 
ting of law books and preparing memoirs of distinguished 
persons. Combined with intellectual vigor and strength, 
Mr. Hale had a spirit of rare sincerity, gentleness, kind- 
ness and humility, which impressed every one with whom 
he came in contact, and made him always an inspiration 
to high and true living. 
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We have lost a valuable life-member of the American 
Peace Society by the death at Lancaster, Pa., of Rev. 
Amos Herr, who was at the time of his death the oldest 
minister in the Mennonite Church, having been forty-six 
years in service. He was the first Menonnite preacher 
who introduced regular church services in English. In 
common with all his Mennonite brethren he was a pro- 
found believer in the principles of peace as taught in the 
New Testament and threw his influence faithfully and 
constantly against the iniquitous system of war. 


The Report of the Third Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration has just been published. It is a 
valuable document, containing a full stenographic report 
of the speeches, etc. A copy may be had by addressing 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, Ulster County, 
N. Y., and enclosing five cents for postage. 








The contest in Brazil against the Fanatics is not yet 
ended. Fever and other diseases are said to be making 
great ravages in the army. 


At the annual meeting of the American Bar Association 
at Cleveland on the 25thof August the following resolu- 
tions in regard to the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, 
reported by the Committee on International Law, were 
passed : 


‘* Resolved, that this Association learned with much 
satisfaction that the treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which was transmitted 
to the Senate of the United States, Jan. 11, 1897, re- 
ceived the approval of a majority of the members voting 
upon the question of ratification, even though that ma- 
jority was not sufficient to ratify the treaty. 

‘** Resolved, that the provisions of this treaty afford a 
reasonable, fair and just method of adjusting the differ- 
ences between the United States and Great Britain, which 
are within the scope of the treaty. 

‘* Resolved, that the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to take such measures as may be 
within his power to secure the adoption either of the 
treaty before mentioned, or of a similar arbitration treaty.’ 





The thirty-first annual meeting of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia was held in the Peace Temple, 
Mystic, Conn., the 25th to the 28th of August. Large 
crowds from the surrounding country were in attendance 
as in previous years. Addresses were made by the 
President, Alfred H. Love, the Countess di Brazza of 
New York, Miss Lucia T. Ames of Boston, Rev. J. P. 
Stoddard, Judge William N. Ashman, Mr. W. J. Mann 
and others. There was music interspersed, and recita- 
tions by the children, and at the close a series of resolu- 
tions was passed in harmony with the declarations of 
the Union in previous years. 


Kant’s Eternal Peace which has been running in the 


ApvocareE is now issued in booklet form. Price 20 cents, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Eighth International Peace Congress opened at 
Hamburg at 10 o'clock A. M. on the 12th of August and 
continued in session until the 16th. Over two hundred 
delegates were present, representing societies in the 
following seventeen countries: Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 


Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Mexico and the United States. The Ham- 
**Near- 


burg Fremden-Blatt thus speaks of the opening: 
ly all the languages of Europe were to be heard in the 
greetings and opening addresses. The assembly was 
a genuinely international one. This union of many 
languages gave the observer an excellent opportunity to 
study international differences and international charac- 
ter.” 

Dr. Adolf Richter of Pforzheim, who had been selected 
president, opened the Congress at 10 o’clock, in a short 
speech in which he referred to the great ideal of the 
peace movement and to the fact that the cause had al- 
ready won to itself many eminent persons. After greet- 
ing and welcoming the delegates he introduced Senator 
Herz of Hamburg, who welcomed the delegates in the 
name of the Senate, the oflicials, the city and the people 
of Hamburg. He regretted that the new city hall was 
not finished and ready to be put at the service of the 
Congress. The local committee had done everything in 
their power to give the guests a worthy reception, and 
they had had the hearty codperation of the city authori- 
ties. ‘* You know,” he said, *‘ that you will find in our 
city a good field for your labors and a people inclined to 
peace. Unquestionably this is true. We here hate and 
detest war as you do, and are, like you, of the opinion 
that any war which may be avoided is a crime, and that 
it is the first duty of every government and of every 
people to use every possible means to avoid war. Our 
wishes and our feelings are on your side, and our under- 
standing also tells us that people everywhere might enter 
into a peaceful union one with another. When such a 
union will really be made, we can not say. Meanwhile 
we rejoice in every step towards the realization of your 
ideal.” After referring to the recent words of peace 
uttered by the Russian and German emperors and to the 
many efforts put forth for peace in recent years, he thus 
concluded: ‘*He who labors to establish peace deserves 
the thanks of mankind. You especially are with noble 
inspiration and holy zeal consecrating yourselves to the 
peace of the nations. Goon with your work; keep the 
public conscience awake ; keep the dread realities of war 
before the eyes of mankind, that means may be devised 
to make war in the future impossible.” 

Dr. Haberland of Berlin in an eloquent speech then 
welcomed the delegates in the name of the peace socie- 
ties of Germany. He referred to Hamburg as ‘the 
metropolis of German commerce with the world, the city 
of our fatherland which has the high task to fulfill of 
bringing us into nearer and more peaceful relations with 
other peoples.”” The speech was greatly applauded. 

Dr. Lowenberg of Hamburg then extended a welcome 
to the delegates on behalf of the Committe of Organiza- 
tion. In the course of his remarks he said: ‘* All relig- 
ions favor the idea of peace, all princes and governments 


to-day pride themselves on being considered lovers of 
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peace, all peoples wish to live in peace—and yet how 


small is the number of those who have rallied to our 
flag.” He gave the reasons why so many stand aloof 


through opposition or indifference, or because they be- 
lieve that the peace ideal is utopian. ‘* What to-day is 
utopia, will perhaps not be so to-morrow, as has been 
so often found true in the events of the world. It is 
said that if war should cease the struggle which gives 
men spirit, courage and inspiration would cease. But to 
be a man is to be a ** struggler,’’ and with the cessation 


of war courage and self-sacrifice will not be lost. Sailors, 
firemen, physicians and nurses will show courageous 


self-sacrifice then as now. The thirteen under Nansen 
exhibited self-sacrifice and heroism, and five years ago 
when the people of Hamburg were fighting the cholera 
it became evident that under the common citizen’s gar- 
ment beats as courageous a heart as under the ornamented 
coat of the soldier. He who has gone through the poor 
narrow streets with their sorry dwellings, or seen the 
poor fathers of families seeking labor knows that there 
are struggles more difficult than those of which the boast- 
ful history of battles tells. May we be helped to carry 
on such wars, such contests, and may the millions which 
are now sacrificed to militarism be consecrated to strug- 
gles like these.” He then spoke of the necessity of 
training the youth for peace, and closed with a reference 
to the Hamburg harbor, every one of whose ships is a 
messenger of peace between the nations. ‘* Peace is 
prosperity,” ‘* peace is beauty,” ‘‘peace is labor.” 

After the long continued applause following Dr. Léwen- 
berg’s speech had ceased Frederic Passy of Paris was 
introduced and responded to the welcome which had been 
given the delegates. Taking up the previous speaker’s 
words, ** Peace is prosperity, beauty and labor,” he 
spoke in a most earnest and emphatic manner of the 
blessings of peace, which all men unmistakably wish. 
‘* We all belong to the great human family, in which the 
great heart of humanity must beat for universal brother- 
hood.”’ After speaking of commerce and the merchant 
as means of bringing about peace he closed with the 
words, ** Vive la paix et a bas la guerre!” 

The President then read to the Congress a number of 
telegrams from different parts of Europe, one of them 
from Maurus Jokai sending greetings from the Hunga- 
rian Peace Society. 

The Secretary of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne then read the report of the work of the Bureau for 
the year. 

The organization of the Congress was then completed. 
The Business Committee chosen consisted of Dr. Otto 
Ernst, Germany; M. LaFontaine, Belgium; Fredrik 
Bajer, Denmark; Frederic Passy, France; Felix Mos- 
cheles, England; E. T. Moneta, Italy; M. Lund, Nor- 
way; Bertha von Suttner, Austria; Magelhaes Lima, 
Portugal; Elie Ducommun, Switzerland; and General 
Tiirr, Hungary. 

The committees were then chosen which were to study 
and report upon the various subjects to be brought be- 
fore the Congress. 

The delegates were then invited to partake of a lunch 
which the Hamburg Society had prepared for them. 

AFTERNOON. 
The afternoon of the opening day was occupied by the 
committees in the consideration of the various subjects 
referred to them. 
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EVENING. 

A public meeting was held in the evening in one of the 
largest halls in Hamburg. The audience was variously 
estimated at from two to five thousand people. We 
have never seen a larger audience gathered in any coun- 
try in the interests of peace. Many hundreds stood 
about the entrances and along the walls during the en- 
tire exercises which lasted until after eleven o'clock, and 
all present seemed thoroughly in sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the meeting. The meeting was opened with the 
reading of a strong, beautiful poem which had been com- 
posed especially for the occasion by Richard Schmidt- 
Cabanis. The chairman of the meeting, Dr. Otto Ernst, 
president of the Hamburg Peace Society, then briefly 
addressed the audience. He contended that the aboli- 
tion of war could not be brought about by a few eminent 
people, but only by the masses of society whose suffer- 
ings from war are greater than those of superior position. 
{very reasonable man is of course opposed to war, but 
the number of sceptics who believe that the object of the 
peace movement is unrealizable is astonishingly large. 
The chief task of the peace organizations is to combat 
this scepticism. If the peace movement is often met 
with mockery and scorn, the friends of peace will find 
these the sharpest weapons for theirown use. For war 
is becoming more and more terrible and the present 
armaments must inevitably bring the nations to pauper- 
ism. ‘The peace cause may move slowly, but it is not the 
first which has taken generations for its accomplishment. 
A constant appeal to the masses will bring us ever nearer 
the goal. 

The chief address of the evening, curiously enough, 
was made by a military man, Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Egidy of Berlin. The discourse was an hour anda 
quarter long and a masterly one in every way. It was 
frequently interrupted by the heartiest applause on the 
part of the great audience. A brief summary gives but 
a very imperfect idea of his eloquent appeal for the re- 
moval of the feelings and habits of thought which lead 
to war. War, he said, is only an attendant phenomenon 
of the present imperfect moral development. The real 
evil is not so much war as the unrighteousness out of 
which violence springs. Violence is not synonymous 
with force and the power which springs from it. Force 
and power are holy attributes of humanity. In the ser- 
vice of unrighteousness they become violence, something 
unholy. This violence we must overcome, if we wish to 
put an end to war. We can not imagine the disappear- 
ance of war under the continuance of existing conditions. 
Men must be changed, single individuals, the mass of 
society. Peace will be merely the sign of a ‘* warless” 
time. In order to bring on this time a new habit of 
thought must possess our innermost being. We must 
subdue the disposition of men to treat each other as 
enemies, and teach them to believe themselves members 
one of another. ‘The feeling of solidarity which is felt 
by a people must be carried out to the family of peo- 
ples, the whole civilized world. ‘This conception of soli- 
darity, must however be kept in harmony with that of 
the right of self-determination, which other nations have 
also. Otherwise we should have subordination, slavery. 
The idea of self-determination leads to tolerance. From 
tolerance we reach the conception of forbearance towards 
our fellowmen, whose faults are due in part to the circum- 
stances under which they live. 


Only by way of systematic education do we reach com- 
pleteness. Our whole life to-day is conducted according 
to the principles, ‘* Thou shalt” and ‘* Thou shalt not.” 
We must substitute for these ** I will,” ** I will be good, 
because I can not be otherwise.” To instil this ** will- 
be-good” in the child and to cherish it in the grown-up 
man is education. ‘‘Everything through education!” 
A man educated to perfect righteousness will feel as deep- 
ly an act of unrighteousness done to him. That is well. 
He will thus be a combatant for righteousness. But in the 
wrongs done him he will see not wilful injuries, but only 
the expression of a faulty education. He will seek to 
educate men to a better life. He will not think of re- 
venge either through the duel or through thelaw. What 
changes in our people must take place to bring on the 
time when there shall be no disposition to war! It is 
not a question of war on the battle-field alone, but of war 
in all its phases. Woman is engaged with man to-day in 
a justifiable war for her freedom. There can not be 
peace until the cause of this struggle for freedom has 
ceased. The people must be trained aiso to industrial 
peace. Every one must be granted and have secured to 
him an existence worthy of man. Then will the hateful 
strife between laborer and capitalist, between producer 
and consumer fall away of itself. So far as religion is 
concerned, the individual’s belief must be held to be his 
sacred possession, and, if an honorable belief, respected 
by all. Every man is his own high priest. Confession- 
alism must disappear from our people. The idea of 
ruler and ruled as found to-day in the civilized world 
must disappear. I speak not of monarchy or of repub. 
licanism. Let those who take pleasure in the idea of a 
King, as I do, retain it. But nobody must be longer 
‘‘ruled.” Rulers must not exist who claim the right to 
enforce their will by violence. 

Turning to the peace movement von Egidy said that 
the past with its wars must not be despised. Many of 
our fellowmen still hold war to be a necessity, an arena 
where the noblest virtues are developed. Without being 
clear about it, they hold war to be as holy an activity as 
beneficence. One and the same priest blesses cannon 
and dedicates a charity-bazar (great laughter and ap- 
plause). In peace work all side-questions must be 
avoided. It is irrelevant whether there be a standing 
army or a militia, one year’s service or five year’s ser- 
vice, rapid firing cannon or revolving rifles. ‘The task is 
to suppress in ourselves and our fellowmen the disposi- 
tion to take up arms. We need not trouble ourselves 
too much about relieving the sutferings of war. It is 
not our business to make battlefields more pleasant. 

What is to take the place of war will come of itself as 
cases of difliculty arise. I can not withhold the thought, 
however, that compulsory arbitration is inconsistent with 
the idea of a state of peace. The idea of compulsion 
would imply the possession of a force sutlicient to dictate 
one’s will at the cannon’s mouth. The question is not 
whether cannon shall be the ultima ratio regis or the 
ultima ratio of a court of arbitration. Our task is to see 
that cannon shall never again be used (great applause). 

In the child must love and gentleness be awakened. 
This education must be carried forward in the schools. 
The present school directs its entire education toward 
war—in its religious instruction, in its historical instruc- 
tion, even in the school festivals. This must all be 
changed. ‘The children must not be taught to despise 
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the past, but there must be awakened in them the feeling 
that they ought to grow superior to the men of the 
present time, that they ought to develop beyond their 
parents and teachers. But this can not be accomplished 
unless those who are mature can be made to feel their 
obligations in this regard. We must have the parents, 
the leaders of the life of our people. From this assembly 
must the idea of peace be carried out into the hearts of 
all Germans, and of all peoples. Not only the believers 
in peace must have their say; the believers in war, those 
who incite to war, we must summon to the bar; before 
the assembled peace-loving people must they be com- 
pelled to confess whether they are in earnest with 
their religiosity and their moral philosophy. We peace 
forces must make the attack, must make the air resound 
with the earnestness with which we contend for right- 
eousness, against violence and for the establishment 
of peace. We men do not make the law according 
to which development goes forward. But the same 
mysterious Power which has put upon this law the stamp 
of its will has put into us the capacity to push out into 
that which is to be, and with the knowledge of this there 
arises within us the purpose to try to realize our ideals of 
the future. In this way we are at the same time the 
bearers and the fulfillers of the law of development. In 
this way we are the forerunners of peace, called to struggle 
to bring on the time when war shall be no more, not in 
glittering fantastic manner, not with dreamy illusions, 
but with the holy purpose to bring into living reality what 
inspires our inmost souls. In this way are we to strive 
fur a higher order of civilization, for a larger prevalence 
of right, for the overthrow of violence, for the conquest of 
war. 

The Baroness von Suttner was the next speaker. She 
seemed almost frightened as she ascended the tribune 
amid the greatest applause. She declared that she had 
never before faced such an audience. The vast assembly 
was almost as still as death while the general-in-chief of 
the peace forces, as she has been well called, made her 
address regarding the purpose and character of the peace 
movement, ‘‘ the abolition of war as an institution for 
the adjustment of disputes between peoples, the intro- 
duction of international arbitration, the doing away with 
the fist-right of the stronger, the creation of a peaceful 
federation of all civilized lands.” The peace associations 


she declared to be centres for the gathering of those of 


like mind, in order to influence public opinion. The 
peace unions are not at all collections of queer-heads who 
wish to force their views on a resisting public; they are 
rather an early flower, a prophecy of that springtime 
which is at last to putan end tothe gloomy winter of 
human misery growing out of men’s hatred of one an- 
other. To-day in every direction throughout the whole 
world there is a pressing desire for freedom, for hap- 
piness, for the elevation of humanity. The peace socie- 
ties are pursuing only one of the routes all of which lead 
to the same goal of the further development of civiliza- 
tion. Each of the agencies is pulling a different rope, 
but it is the same bell which they are ringing. After 
painting in the darkest colors the horrors of war, she de- 
clared it to be the most imperative duty of all peoples, 
especially of those who are the leaders of civilization, to 
prevent the awful disasters of a possible future war. She 
declared the friends of peace to be to those who really 
desire war as ten thousand toone. But the latter are 
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in power and have the purse-strings in their hands. The 
peace movement has reached, however, a practical stage. 
The Anglo-American treaty, which had failed of ratifi- 
cation, would soon, she was sure, be a realized fact. In 
conclusion she made a strong appeal to all those whose 
wishes and sympathies were in favor of peace to connect 
themselves with the peace associations, whose work is no 
mere play, but a holy war against sorrow, hatred and 
death, a noble work of human love, an inspired and hope- 
ful effort to bring blessing to all peoples. There was al- 
most no end to the applause which followed the Baron- 
ess’ noble appeal for the cause to which she has given 
her life. 

Almost equal applause was given to Frederic Passy, the 
noble French apostle of peace, who spoke next, and ina 
strain similar to that of the Baroness von Suttner, plead- 
ing for a greater love and respect between peoples. The 
other speakers of the evening were Felix Lacaze of Paris, 
Dr. Nystrém of Stockholm, and Hodgson Prattof London, 
whose address closed at nearly midnight the most remark- 
able public peace meeting we have ever had the privilege 
of attending. 

SECOND DAY. 

At the opening of the third session on Friday morning 
the Baroness von Suttner communicated to the Congress 
several letters of greeting which had been entrusted to 
her: one from a woman’s peace society in Palermo, one 
from a similar society in Milan, one from a German- 
English society just formed for the promotion of friendly 
relations between Germany and Great Britain. 

Madame Vincent of Paris brought the greetings of 180 
French labor organizations with a membership of 150,000, 
whom she represented. 

Miss Ellen Robinson gave the greetings of the Interna- 
tional Association of Women; Mr. Thomas Snape, the 
greetings of William Randal Cremer, president of the 
International Arbitration League of London; Mrs. Lina 
Morgenstern of Berlin, the greetings of three French 
and several German Women’s Societies; Miss Ottilie 
Hoffman of Bremen, the greetings of the Federation of 
Womens’ Clubs, whose seventy-six separate organiza- 
tions have a membership of 60,000. The President read 
a letter of greeting from Mrs. Lockwood of Washington 
on behalf of the society of which she is the president. 

The Congress then took up the regular order of business. 
The Committee to whom the subject had been referred 
reported its approval of the Report of the International 
Peace Bureau. The Congress then passed a resolution 
thanking the Bureau and its secretary for the work of the 
year, expressing approval of the ideas contained in the 
report, and its special pleasure that the Bureau had taken 
advantage of every proper occasion for calling public 
attention to the principles advocated by the peace socie- 
ties. The Bureau was invited to take similar steps in the 
future whenever such action might appear useful. 

On the report of the Committee to which juridic sub- 
jects had been referred, an interesting discussion arose on 
the subject of international arbitration, which occupied 
the rest of this and the afternoon session. The first ad- 
dress was made by Mr. Emile Arnaud, Chairman of the 
Committee. The discussion was participated in by J. G. 


Alexander of England, Gaston Moch of Paris, Hodgson 
Pratt, Thomas Snape and Felix Moscheles of England, 
Mr. Lorenzen of Hamburg, B. F. Trueblood, and others. 
The following resolutions were then voted : 
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‘* The Congress invites the International Peace Bureau 
to bring to the knowledge of governments the Code of 
International Arbitration voted by the Peace Congress at 
Antwerp in 1894 and to call their attention to the desira- 
bility of applying this Code in future cases of arbitration. 

‘* The Congress, considering the resolution previously 
passed in favor of introducing an arbitral clause in all 
treaties, earnestly recommends the introduction of this 
clause especially in treaties of alliance. 

‘* The Congress, holding that all differences between 
peoples should be settled by juridical methods, expresses 
its intention to promote the amelioration of international 
relations so as to allow of the establishment of an inter- 
national tribunal to which all states may have recourse. 
It urges the peace societies to do all that is possible to 
have inserted in the constitution of civilized states the 
obligation to submit international disputes to arbitration 
or some other juridical process.” 

In the evening a banquet was given the members of 
the Congress in the main building of the Horticultural 
Exposition then going on in Hamburg. About three 
hundred guests sat down at the table. The different 
courses were interlarded with speeches all bearing more 
or less on the peace cause, and the advantages of Ham- 
burg as a city from which to propagate peace principles. 

THIRD DAY. 

At the opening of the fifth session, on Saturday morn- 
ing, the Baroness von Suttner communicated to the Con- 
gress that Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross Society, 
had given in his formal adherence to the peace movement. 
This information was received with great pleasure by the 
Congress. General Tiirr from Hungary made interesting 
remarks in connection with the subject. 

The order of the day was then taken up and after some 
discussion a resolution was voted inviting the peace socie- 
ties of different countries to create a committee of enquiry 
to discover the best method of promoting the peace move- 
ment at the Paris Exposition in 1900. These local com- 
mittees are to form next year a special committee which 
shall make suitable preparation for presenting the peace 
cause at the Exposition. 

An interesting paper by E. T. Moneta of Italy was 
presented to the Congress on the subject of correspond- 
ence between students of different countries, in which he 
stated that already, upon the initiative of Professor 
Mieille of Draguignan, France, a number of groups of 
French, English, German and Italian students were 
already in regular correspondence with one another. 
The Congress expressed by resolution its approval of 
such correspondence as a new means of international 
pacification and encouraged the peace societies to pro- 
mote it as far as possible. 

The next subject considered was that of a Students’ 
International Congress. This subject awakened much 
interest in the Congress, and addresses were made by 
Gaston Moch of Paris, Mr. Prudhommeaux of Lyons, 
Mr. Luzzatti of Turin, Dr. Kolben of Vienna, Hodgson 
Pratt, Frederic Passy, Mr. Lorenzen and others. A 
resolution was passed expressing pleasure at the fact 
that Mr. Tos, President of the University Association of 
Turin, has called an international congress of students 
to meet in that city in 1898, with the view of founding a 
universal federation of students, designed to promote the 
interests of peace. 

The Congress next took up the relationship of the press 
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to the peace movement. This gave rise also to an in- 
teresting discussion, and the Peace Bureau at Berne was 
invited to put itself into communication with the Central 
Committee of the Press Association Union, with the view 
of securing the codperation of the Union in promoting 
international fraternity. The Congress was informed 
that an International Association of Journalists was being 
formed in Paris with forty members. 

A resolution was then passed favoring a general demon- 
stration by the societies in favor of peace, on the 22d of 
February next year, similar to the demonstration made 
by many of the societies for the last two years. Some 
objection was made to thé date as unsuitable in some 
countries, but it was finally agreed to be as good as any 
which could be found. Remarks upon the resolution 
were made by Felix Moscheles, Frederik Bajer, Thomas 
Snape, B. F. Trueblood and others. 

On the subject of propaganda, a resolution was passed 
expressing hearty approval of the work of the Arbitration 
Alliance of the Churches, whose great petition signed by 
165 representative church officials had been completed and 
already presented to several of the thirty-two heads of 
government for whom it was intended ; also commending 
the activity of the friends of peace in Scandinavia in 
securing half a million signatures to a petition in favor 
of peace. 

At the close of this session, Mr. Lorenzen informed 
the Congress that at the request of the German members 
the Interparliamentary Conference, which had just closed 
its sessions in Brussels, had voted that in case of a differ- 
ence between two countries, the parliamentary group of 
its members in one country should put themselves into 
immediate communication with the group in the other 
country with the view of getting and publishing exact 
information as to the nature and causes of the dispute 
and the speediest means of adjusting it. The Congress 
expressed much pleasure at this action. 

The evening of Saturday was given up to a boat ride 
around the harbor of Hamburg, a visit to some of the big 
steamers lying at anchor there, a trip down the Elbe to 
Blankenese, one of the most beautiful of Hamburg’s 
suburbs, and a supper at the Siillberg restaurant, Siillberg 
being a fine hill overlooking the river and the surrounding 
region. The speaking at this supper, presided over by 
the Baron von Suttner, was exceptionally good and did 
not close till nearly midnight. The speakers were Dr. 
Haberland of Berlin, Dr. Léwenberg of Hamburg, Mr. 
Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the Peace Bureau, B. F. 
Trueblood, Dr. Novicow, the Russian sociologist (whose 
toast to the unity of France and Germany was the 
cleverest thing of its kind we have heard), Frederic Passy, 
Lieut.-Col. von Egidy, Mr. Fricke of Hamburg, the 
Baroness von Suttner, Dr. Wagner of Hamburg, Senator 
Fleva of Bucharest, Mr. Feldhaus of Basel, E. ‘T. Moneta 
of Italy. As the,boat left the landing to return, the 
restaurant on the Siillberg where the evening had been 
spent was finely illuminated and presented a most bril- 
liant spectacle. 

On Sunday about one hundred and fifty members of the 
Congress went on an all-day excursion to Heligoland in 
the North Sea. The other members remained in Ham- 
burg, attended various religious services and rested. 

FOURTH DAY. 

The labors of the Congress were resumed on Monday 

morning at half-past nine. Mrs. Brinton who had just 
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arrived from Stockholm, conveyed personally to the Con- 
gress the greetings of the National Arbitration Association 
of Washington, on behalf of Mrs. Lockwood. 

The subject of the duel was first taken up. After 
brief remarks by Felix Lacaze, the Abbé Pichot of 
France, Hodgson Pratt, Senator La Fontaine of Brussels, 
the Baroness von Suttner and Mr. Lorenzen, all of whom 
spoke in the strongest condemnation of the duel under any 
circumstances, the following resolution was passed : 

‘* The Congress has heard with pleasure that a number 
of German Students’ Unions have taken a vigorous stand 
against the duel, and hopes that other Unions may follow 
their example. In consideration of the fact that the duel 
was abolished in England, on the suggestion of Prince 
Albert, by the Minister of War, who declared that every 
officer who should accept a challenge should be degraded, 
and further that the reform was supported by the oflicers 
of the army and navy, the Congress expresses the hope 
that a similar course may be followed in other countries.” 

Returning to the subjects of international arbitration 
and international law, the following resolutions presented 
by the committee were passed without much discussion 
and with great unanimity : 

‘* The Congress thanks the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence for the resolutions favorable to the conclusion of per- 
manent treaties of arbitration adopted by it at its recent 
meeting at Brussels, and in particular for the proposal to 
open negotiations for such a treaty between Belgium and 
Great Britain on the occasion of a special arbitration now 
before them. 

‘¢ In common with the Interparliamentary Conference, it 
rejoices that responsible statesmen of two of the greatest 
powers of the world, the United States of America and 
Great Britain, have, by the project of a treaty which they 
had adopted, admitted the possibility of binding their 
respective countries by a permanent treaty of arbitration. 
It trusts that their example will be fruitful. 

‘¢ The Congress, while profoundly regretting that the 
proposed treaty was not ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, is happy to learn that a new Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty is being prepared ; and that the government of 
the United States is disposed to give a favorable con- 
sideration to the proposals for arbitration treaties which 
may be submitted to it by the representatives of the 
French and Swiss Republics accredited to Washington. 

** The Congress expresses the hope that by the time of its 
next meeting it will be able to welcome the conclusion of 
several permanent arbitration treaties, either general or 
applicable only to disputes of a special class whenever the 
conclusion of general treaties appears impossible.” 

The last clause of the above series of resolutions was 
inserted at the urgent solicitation of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
supported by B. F. Trueblood and others, who felt that 
the Congress ought heartily to encourage the negotiation 
of limited treaties where governments were not ready to 
agree to submit all classes of disputes to arbitration. 

The following resolutions touching international law 
were also adopted : 

‘* The Congress invites the International Peace Bureau 
to bring to the notice of governments and parliaments the 
principles of public international law adopted by the con- 
gresses of Rome and Buda-Pesth. The Congress begs the 
Bureau to give the greatest possible publicity to these 
principles and the grounds underlying them. 

‘* The Congress authorizes the juridical sub-committee 
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of the International Peace Bureau to make such verbal 
alterations as may be thought necessary in the code of 
international arbitration and in the chapters of the code of 
public international law which have already been voted.” 

The subject of Councils or Committees of International 
Concgiliation, presented in a paper by Mr. Pratt, was then 
taken up. The difficulties in the way of the creation and 
maintenance of such committees in the great capitals were 
recognized, but the Congress was heartily in favor of the 
idea, if it could be carried out. The following resolution 
was voted: 

‘* The Congress learns with pleasure of the action of the 
Interparliamentary Conference in regard to the creation 
of committees of international conciliation. It expresses 
the wish that an efficient organization may be established 
in Europe with a view to ascertaining and publishing the 
real facts on occasions when false and dangerous state- 
ments are put into circulation among the people of one 
nation against another nation. ‘The subject is commended 
to the most careful attention of the peace societies and of 
all the friends of peace.” 

A committee of five persons was appointed to codperate 
with the Peace Bureau in studying and promoting the 
subject. 

The subjects of an international language and of the 
transformation of destructive armies into productive ones, 
on which carefully-prepared papers had been presented to 
the Congress by Senor Raqueni and Gaston Moch, were, 
for lack of time and because of the impossibility of doing 
anything practical in regard to them, put off to a future 
Congress. 

CLOSING SESSION. 

The closing session opened at 3 o’clock. The time and 
place of holding the next Congress being under discussion, 
it was voted that the Congress be held again next year, 
though some members were of opinion that a Congress 
every two years would promote the cause just as well and 
be much less expensive. Magelhaes Lima of Lisbon 
presented the claims of that city as the place for holding 
the next meeting, and gave a most cordial invitation to 
the Congress to meet in that city next year. Mr. Luzatti, 
on behalf of the Peace Society of Turin, invited the Con- 
gress to choose that city as the seat of the next Congress. 
After listening to these invitations, the subject was turned 
over to the Peace Bureau at Berne. The appeal to the 
nations (given in full below), which had been prepared 
by the general secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, was then 
read. ‘The Congress listened to the reading in perfect 
silence and with evident seriousness as if filled with a 
sense of the profound significance of the great object in 
whose interests it had gathered. After the reading of 
the appeal, which was accepted by acclamation, votes of 
thanks were passed in recognition of the services of the 
president, Dr. Richter, of the Business Committee, of the 
local committee and of the local press, which had so fully 
reported the proceedings. Then with a few appropriate 
words the president declared the Congress closed. 

In the evening the members of the Congress dined 
together at the Hotel de-l’ Europe, and many short and 
interesting speeches were made during the course of the 
evening. Mr. Hodgson Pratt presided in a most admi- 
rable manner. 

APPEAL TO TH NATIONS. 

‘* In past times slavery and torture were considered in- 

dispensable to the maintenance of social order. The 
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opinion of the masses subsequently suppressed those 
barbarous institutions. ‘The relations between the citi- 
zens of the same country have been put upon a secure 
basis of law and order, and no one would wish to return 
to the régime of arbitrary government. 

There is the same need of security among the nations, 
and every year that passes amidst the sufferings of a 
threatening situation renders the need .ac-”> imperative. 

Education, the good sense of the masses and the iden- 
tity of interests of the populations in all civilized states 
are establishing a current of public opinion which will be 
irresistible when the nations themselves desire that it 
should be so. 

Let no one say that there are some international dis- 
putes which can be settled only by an appeal to violence. 
War would not settle any of the grave problems of our 
age; it would only render them more difficult in the aear 
future. 

It is for you, citizens of all nations, to demand that the 
pacific declarations which the governments feel the neces- 
sity of constantly reiterating should result in the creation 
of permanent institutions. 

The Universal Peace Congress met for the first time on 
German soil, in the free city of Hamburg, includes repre- 
sentatives from seventeen nations of Europe and America. 
It appeals to public opinion and earnestly asks for its 
support. The dangers of the present situation of Europe 
are well known to everybody. 

Members of the great human family, whatever your 
social position, you all have the same need of justice, of 
concord and of peace. Unite your efforts; no human 
power will be able to resist them ; and by proclaiming the 
reign of justice in the relations between nation and na- 
tion you will at the same time have proclaimed for your 
families security from the disasters of war in the future.” 





ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE MO- 
HONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DREHER. 


Deeply interested though I am in the cause of arbitra- 
tion, I have not been able before this to attend a Mo- 
honk Conference on that great question, owing to the 
fact that the Conferences are held so near the Commence- 
ment season of our Southern colleges. Having enjoyed 
three of the Indian Conferences, I have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to decline an invitation to Mohonk. Hence 
I have ‘‘ strained a point” to be here at the present Con- 
ference. 

I regret that I cannot point with pride to the position of 
the senators from Virginia and other Southern states on 
this question, as my friend, the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, has done with reference to the senators from New 
England. But I am happy to say that the colleges and 
universities of the South, like those at the North, are on 
the right side of the arbitration question. 

As I understand it, we have met this evening, not to 
discuss the merits of arbitration in general, or of the 
recently proposed Anglo-American treaty in particular, 
or to express our regrets at the rejection of that treaty 
by the Senate ; but the topic before us is the causes which 
led to the failure of the Senate to ratify that treaty. . In 
the first place, it may be said that the treaty came before 
the Senate at an inauspicious time. The attitude first 
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assumed by England with reference to the boundary 
question in Venezuela, and then the inaction of Great 
Britain during the Armenian massacres, and the long- 
delayed intervention in the war between Greece and 
Turkey, had produced an unfavorable feeling—not to say 
real distrust —on the part of our people towards the 
English government. It was particularly unfortunate. 
also, that the treaty came before the Senate so soon after 
a heated political campaign, fought mainly on the issue 
of free coinage of silver. The advocates of * free silver” 
view with disfavor any closer relations with England, 
since they believe that our financial legislation is con- 
trolled in the interests of that country, which is on the 
gold basis. it is certainly not a mere coincidence that 
the silver-producing states were arrayed solidly against 
the ratification of the proposed treaty, and that so large 
a majority of the other senators in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver also voted against ratification. In this 
connection it should also be borne in mind that the stand 
taken by President Cleveland and his Cabinet in the late 
presidential cam paign intensified the feeling of antago- 
nism on the part of the advocates of free silver against 
any measure proposed as the crowning act of an admin- 
istration which they cordially disliked. Whatever weight 
may be given to the various arguments against the treaty, 
1 think it may be safely affirmed that had it come before 
the Senate a year earlier, unembarrassed by these peculiar 
political or party questions, it would almost certainly 
have been ratified by an overwhelming majority. 

A good deal has been said recently about the hatred 
felt by Americans towards England. We are told by 
men like Mr. Depew that such a feeling is pretty general 
in the United States, and others inform us that this senti- 
ment of ill-will is fostered by the manner in which the 
Revolutionary War is treated in the histories used in our 
schools. This reminds me of the criticisms we hear of 
the histories of our Civil War, some people at the North 
complaining that these books are too favorable to the 
South, while many Southern people declare that these 
same books do the South so great injustice that it is 
important to have other histories prepared for use in 
Southern schools. For myself, I cannot believe that 
there is to any considerable extent a feeling of ill-will 
among our people towards the English, whom we seldom 
think of as foreigners, but as our brethen of the great 
Anglo-Saxon race. Nor do I believe that our school 
histories incite any feeling of hatred towards England. 

It has been said in this Conference that the * old war 
feeling ’’ in the South was opposed to the treaty. I hap- 
pen to be a Southerner myself,—a native of South Caro- 
lina and an adopted son of Virginia, and I may add also 
that I am an ex-Confederate soldier, though far from 
being a veteran in that service. I venture to say that, 
notwithstanding a little ** jingoism’’ now and then, there 
is no desire on the part of the Southern people for war; 
but if war should come in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary, there would be no lack of loyalty at the South to 
the old flag. It seems to me that the military spirit is 
fostered to an unnecessary extent in our country; and 
although it may be urged that military discipline develops 
manly character, I cannot repress a sense of sincere re- 
gret that so many of the boys of our county are in mili- 
tary schools or under military training. That our gov- 
ernment must for years to come maintain a military and 
a naval academy may be admitted ; but it does not seem 
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necessary to place the thousands of young men in our 
agricultural and mechanical institutions under military 
regulations and discipline. Still less necessary is it to 
detail and support army officers, to teach military tactics 
in private colleges and schools, as is now done to a con- 
siderable extent, the government having on its hands a 
large number of superfluous officers for this purpose. In 
the South two states, Virginia and South Carolina, sup- 
port military schools at public expense, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the general government is 
educating more men at West Point than are needed for 
all military purposes in our country. In the South there 
are, I think, more military schools than at the North. As 
carrying concealed weapons by our boys makes incipient 
murderers, so military drill under arms, with all the trap- 
pings of war, arouses the soldier spirit in young men; 
and when we add to this the hero worship of our success- 
ful generals, the glamour of military glory on the pages 
of history, the long-deferred promotion of so many army 
otficers, and the long-delayed opportunity to win such 
promotion, we should not be surprised that the war 
spirit may be so easily aroused, if not created, on occa- 
sion in our country, and that it should oppose the rati- 
fication of an arbitration treaty. 

One of the saddest features of the highest civilization 
of Europe to-day is the burden of taxation imposed to 
maintain great armies and navies, so-called Christian 
nations strengthening their armaments from year to year 
to preserve the peace of Europe! How oppressively 
sad the thought that in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, since the coming of Him, who was called 
the “Prince of Peace,’’ men should be taxing their 
ingenuity to invent more and more deadly weapons for 
the slaughter of their fellowmen! It seems to me that 
the chief glory of our country is to be found in the fact 
that it is so strong in spite of its small army and navy,— 
strong in the loyal and patriotic devotion of seventy 
millions of people. I wish that our schools, colleges and 
universities would inculcate the duty of international 
arbitration, and that the Christian Church would not only 
pray **Thy kingdom come,” but work unceasingly to 
realize the full meaning of that beautiful song, ‘on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men,” which announced the 
advent of its divine Founder. ‘To that great consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, the incoming of the 
kingdom of peace and righteousness among the nations 
of the earth, may we not hope and pray that the Mohonk 
Conferences may contribute their full share! 


ADDRESS OF PROF. JEAN C. BRACQ. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, the Abbé de St. Pierre 
unfolded before the French people a scheme of universal 
peace and a tribunal of arbitration; but no one took him 
seriously. A man who held one of the highest positions 
in France spoke of it as only ‘* the dream of a good man.” 
Yet to-day the principle is admitted in France by a very 
large number of people. It is not considered Utopian, 
but is thought of as a mode of action which, sooner or 
later, will be recognized and practised by the nations. 

I wish to lay stress this morning upon the attitude of 
the French people toward the peace question. People 


frequently speak to me of the immense armaments of 
These great armaments arise simply from a 
security. 


France. 


desire for The French people have voted 
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funds and have made great sacrifices, not for any aggres- 
sive purpose, but with the idea of being able to defend 
their homes against any invader. If you go into French 
society to-day, you can find very few intelligent men who 
speak favorably of war. I defy any one to mention, 
among the remainders of our cabinets (and France has 
quite a collection of that kind) a minister of state, with 
one exception, who has been in favor of war; and the 
one who did advocate war was obliged to cease doing so 
for fear of losing his popularity. The same may be said 
of the senators. I think a great deal of the French Sen- 
ate and of the American Senate also, notwithstanding 
certain pages of its history. If you eliminate from your 
political history your Senate, you take away some of the 
most glorious names in American politics. If you look 
at our House of Deputies, you cannot find a man who 
advocates war. If you read the proclamations of our 
politicians, you will find not a single one who comes 
before the people without speaking of peace. You can 
always gauge the wants of a nation by the offers the 
politicians make them ! 

The immense armament of France is a part of a great 
movement. By the side of it there has been a great edu- 
cational movement. Our expenses for war have been in- 
creased one-half since 1870; our expenses for education 
have increased sixfold. They were twenty-four million 
francs at the beginning of the Republic; they are now 
one hundred and fifty million. We have made great 
sacrifices for secondary education, for the education of 
women. The scientific development of France has been 
phenomenal during the last twenty-five years, and the 
same thing may be said of the artistic life. As | look at 
this great educational movement, the armament of France 
is subordinate to this larger expansion of life, to this un- 
folding of energy in which the arts of peace have promi- 
nence. 

I have great hopes for the triumph in France of the 
principles that you represent. But I want to say to this 
Conference that you have to exercise some tact in pre- 
senting them to the French people. And this leads me to 
feel not very much dismayed at the rejection of this 
treaty. While there are intelligent Frenchmen who 
recognize the greatness and beneficeuce of English civi- 
lization, who know the great philosophical and scientific 
and literary and religious contribution of England to the 
civilization of the world, there are others who know what 
another phase of English civilization means. We remem- 
ber Nova Scotia, the land of Evangeline; we remember 
opium in China; we remember the Matabeles who have 
been mowed down by the Maxim guns of Englishmen ; 
we remember how Madagascar is drowned with English 
rum; we remember what Englishmen have done in Aus- 
tralia and in other parts of the world, where lower races 
have been crushed. Soif this principle of arbitration is 
presented to us directly from the United States, it will 
meet fewer prejudices, and will commend itself to the 
best intelligence of France, as it would fail to do if pre- 
sented by Englishmen and Americans together. 

The soul of the Abbé de St. Pierre would have been 
filled with gladness if he had thought of the possibility of 
such an audience of men as this, representing those prin- 
ciples so dear to his heart. These meetings are very 
good ; agitation is very good. But my idea is that some- 
thing is to be done along educational lines. The first 
thing that needs to be done is to shed great light upon 
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the nations that we wish to win to this principle. Do not 
try to bring the Germans to these principles when they 
feel that you are unfair in dealing with them; do not go 
to Frenchmen if they have a sense that you are unjust in 
dealing with them. I plead, therefore, for a more just 
appreciation of the ideals of nations. Educators and 
ministers have a great deal to do in this direction, but 
there is another class of men who have also a work to do. 
I have been educated along the line of prejudice against 
lawyers, and yet of late years I have come to have a grow- 
ing respect for the profession of the law. I like to be by 
the side of a great artist who can interpret to me the 
beauties of nature and make them visible to me. When 
I heard the presentation of the question by the Chair 
yesterday morning it seemed to me so perfect that it was 
in the world of justice what the Venus of Milo is in the 
world of beauty. ‘The artist is our teacher in the appre- 
hension and interpretation of the beautiful; I think that 
these lawyers, who have done so much already in this 
direction, must so educate us as to deepen our sense of 
justice. 

The man who is to me the embodiment of the new men 
of France, the men made by the Republic, the men who 
have been brought up in the school of freedom and reason, 
is Mousieur Hanotaux. No man has been more abused 
in later days than he hus; but I believe that if there is a 
man who has dealt with the Eastern question in a noble 
way, it has been this gentleman. Again and again he 


has said in the French parliament: ‘: War settles 
nothing.” The war between France and Germany settled 


nothing, and to-day France and Germany are much farther 
apart than they were before that war. That war did us 
some good; like all events in this life, it had some con- 
sequences where evil was overruled for good; but it has 
been one of the most regrettable events of modern history. 
I believe that my countrymen to-day are ready to accept 
this great idea; you only need to present it to them. 
Monsieur Passy, a man admired and respected in France, 
has done a great deal. I should like to see a man like 
him at some of your future Conferences, to tell of the 
work he and others have done in France along this line. 
France is ready for action in this direction. 


ADDRESS OF REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Good Friends, — From the core of my heart I am in the 
most intense sympathy with the glorious movement for 
which you are here assembled. The only war in our own 
country that I ever believed in and ever prayed for was 
that civil conflict which was the termination of a state of 
war that had existed for a century between two races. 
It is a cheering fact that the two most conspicuous war- 
riors in that conflict have furnished two mottoes that 
might be inscribed on the walls of this arbitration Confer- 
ence. General Grant’s ‘* Let us have peace” has gone 
all over the land; and his illustrious colleague Sherman 
has packed into three words the most tremendous argu- 
ment on our side ever uttered in our land when, in a pub- 
lic speech, he said, ** War is hell.” 

I hope you have not been in the slightest degree dis- 
concerted by recent events at Washington. I interpret 
those events to be full of inspiring encouragement. 
There is always a jingo spirit that is ready to indulge in 
bluster and menace. ‘Then there are the jinglers, who 
rattle free silver in our faces, and who perhaps thought it 
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was a good time to give an affront to John Bull, as the 
great gold-bug of Europe. And perhaps some men 
looked askance over the left shoulder for the Irish vote. 
Then, too, let us confess, those of us who have the warm- 
est affection for old England, that the present Tory gov- 
ernment had been doing some very exasperating things 
(or not doing things) in reference to massacred Armenia 
and the ** crowned assassin” on the throne of Turkey. 
It is very probable that if our arbitration treaty had been 
made with France or Belgium, or perhaps Germany, it 
might have gone through with scarcely a ripple of oppo- 
sition. But notwithstanding these accidental and inci- 
dental difficulties in the way, remember that a great ma- 
jority is recorded for the principle of arbitration. And 
if senators were weighed instead of being counted, there 
are on our side more than two-thirds in moral and intel- 
lectual avoirdupois. 

So, good friends, let us thank God and take courage. 
The history of our country gives many illustrations in 
favor of peaceful adjustment. Why, I remember, away 
back in my college days, how the air was full of the ery, 
** Fifty-four forty or fight!” over Oregon and the Maine 
boundary; but it was all settled by the memorable Ash- 
burton treaty. It was my fortune to be in London in 
July, 1872, at the time of the intensest excitement over 
the ** Alabama” difficulty. The Geneva court was in 
session, but the reports were adverse, and there was 
great fear that this would fail and that there might be a 
conflict. Happening to speak in Exeter Hall at an anni- 
versary meeting, I uttered some very strong sentiments 
with regard to the beat of the American heart for peace. 
I was invited to go and see Mr. Gladstone, then Prime 
Minister. I had a most interesting conversation with 
that greatest of all men now on the globe. He had many 
questions to ask me about Mr. Sumner’s singular posi- 
tion in reference to the Alabama claims, which I was very 
glad to explain to him by some account of Mr. Sumner’s 
idiosyncrasies. He invited me to breakfast with him 
next morning. During the breakfast a package of des- 
patches was laid by his plate. He went on telling stories 
and talking until breakfast was over, then went to one 
corner of his drawing-room and read them. Then he 
motioned me to come up, and said, ** Doctor, there is 
good news from Geneva. Everything is going right.” 
And, taking me by the hand, he said, ‘+I do not profess 
to read or interpret the oracles of Providence; but there 
is no earthly power can now prevent an honorable peace 
between your country and mine.” (Applause.) Among 
the pleasant incidents of a long life, I count it one of the 
first to have been with that colossal Christian statesman 
and lover of his kind when the great load was lifted from 
his mind of threatened: conflict with our beloved country. 

Dear friends, we are not fighting a losing battle. I 
want every one of you to go home more than ever conse- 
crated to a holy war against that Moloch that lifts its 
hideous form against the daylight of God’s opening twen- 
tieth century. Let us go home with new faith and new 
courage. ‘The American conscience is for arbitration to- 
day. The conscience of Great Britain is for arbitration 
to-day. The conscience of Christendom is for arbitra- 
tion to-day. With reverence be it said, Almighty God 
on his throne is for arbitration. And if God be for us, 
who can be against us? Qh, it is a pleasant thing for 
me, though I have not been able to hear a word that you 
have uttered to look into your faces and feel, as it were, 
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the beat of your hearts for this great holy cause of peace 
and goodwill, for the adjustment of all controversies by 
justice and not by the reckless and wretched arbitrament 
of the sword. Thank God, good friends, that he has 
counted you worthy to take part in this sublime enter- 
prise ! 

Let me say, as I close, that every great moral enterprise 
for the advancement of humanity and the glory of God 
always has its dark night of adversity, and the little boat 
that holds the destinies of humanity often seems to be 
well-nigh swamped by the midnight tempests of popular 
clamor. But the Prince of Peace is seen treading on the 
billows, saying unto us, ‘It is I, be of good cheer.” 
And when the Prince of Peace sets foot in the boat, there 
is a great calm, and the boat is soon at the desired 
haven. God bless you in your work! You will always 
be thankful you bore a part in the Arbitration Confer- 
ence; for, as sure as that the sun shall not slumber behind 
Sky Top, forgetful of the voice of the morning, our 
triumph will come. Though perhaps some good gray 
heads that all men know and love may be bowed before 
that day shall break, it will come, it will come, it will 
come! And oh, honored and beloved leader of your 
countrymen in the cause of. right, you and [ may see it 
from the celestial battlements, and hear the shout of 
‘** Peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 

“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 





ADDRESS OF DR. JOHN B. CLARK. 


Mr. President,—There will be, at some time, an assured 
peace on the earth, and it will come through tribunals of 
international arbitration; so much we are not disposed 
to question. These courts will perhaps have plenary 
power and a wide jurisdiction. Yet courts of a more 
modest character may be better adapted to our present 
needs. They may be not merely more practicable and 
more attainable, but, in view of the stage to which evolu- 
tion has brought us, more desirable. 

We should believe in the ultimate reign of peace, if it 
were only because of pure optimism; for there is some- 
thing in every healthy mind which asserts that what is 
desirable is ultimately probable. Proceeding in this 
wise we locate our goal first, and trace our route to it, 
as best we can, afterwards. Science reaches the same 
conclusion by a different method. There is a progress, 
an evolution, which is not beyond tracing, and which is 
leading us in a certain direction. Follow this move- 
ment, in imagination, and you find it leading to the 
same goal that idealism intuitively sees. Though the 
route be not altogether traceable, its direction is clearly 
enough marked. On the basis of the hardest facts of 
economic science, we were able to say Amen to what 
Doctor Hale has claimed concerning the plenary court 
of the world, that shall, one day, settle disputes with 
authority. Not less than that is what I claim as the re- 
sult that is foreshadowed by the evolution that is now 
in progress. I will concede nothing to idealism in the 
way of the perfection and scope of the court that will 
ultimately be established to settle disputes between na- 
tions, if we wait long enough Sor it. 

, What can we have without much waiting? The evolu- 
tion of which I speak is one that has recently been the 
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subject of study among economists. I am not going to 
precipitate upon this meeting a statement of the results 
that economists have reached in the pursuit of what it 
is now the fashion to call dynamic economics. It is, 
however, a study of movements and tendencies; and it 
tends to make every economist in some sort a prophet of 
the future. He does not base his forecasts on dreams 
and visions, and he does not predict the future without 
qualifications. 

There is evolving, as we all know, a world-state. But 
what is clearer than that, and more important, is that 
there is evolving a world-society, as a result of interna- 
tional influences in economic affairs. The economic so- 
ciety of which we are a part has already embraced the 
whole earth. It used to be the fashion to confine 
economic studies to nations, —to think, for example, that 
the action of demand and supply respected the boundary 
lines of a political state. That is long since discarded, 
and of late very fruitful work has been done in tracing 
the gradual extension of economic influences far beyond 
the boundaries of any political entity. Commerce goes 
to the ends of the world, and that unites all men to some 
extent. Labor moves freely to and fro upon the earth; 
capital migrates as well. A more important and slower 
movement is the movement of economic method, the 
assimilation of all countries on the earth to an economic 
system that is, in a way, central. The less-advanced 
regions, as it were, annex themselves to the more ad- 
vanced. In methods of organization the outlying locali- 
ties assimilate themselves to this same centre; and these 
movements follow about in the order in which I have 
named them. Commerce goes first, well in advance, 
and unites the earth loosely; while these other move- 
ments follow and make the union more complete. 

The economic society of the world is only half evolved, 
or, indeed, a quarter evolved, if we take even the most 
civilized nations of the earth into view; and among peo- 
ples outside of that circle the movement is far less ad- 
vanced. 

It is possible to see the evolution going on, surely, and 
not slowly, as movements count. All sections of the 
earth are in process of being fused, regardless of nation- 
ality, into one great economic society. In the end it 
must fashion for itself some sort of government. 

Now, if so much progress toward international arbitra- 
tion has been made in the crude, youthful stage of this 
world-state, it is easy to foresee that a very much greater 
progress is possible in the immediate future. But what 
I want to do in particular is to see if, by this method of 
tracing the evolution, we can get any light on the par- 
ticular problem, how much we ought now to ask for, if 
we could have it, and how much we now can probably 
get, if we ask for it, in the way of a court of arbitration. 

I am one of those who think that underneath the imme- 
diate motives which led to the rejection of the treaty 
lately before the Senate there was a motive, unspoken in 
the main, which influenced, not only the senators, but 
very many of the best people of our land. I should be 
greatly surprised if it did not have some influence on 
nearly every member of this Conference. It would not 
have made us unwilling to see that treaty ratified ; it did 
not prevent us from being greatly disappointed that it 
was not. But the country had a certain misgiving, 
which led to a shrinking from the adoption of that treaty 
in the form in which it stood; and this connects itself, 
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as I think, with the state of evolution which the world- 
society has thus far reached. 

Mr. George Hale well said that, of the various alleged 
objections, those which counted for anything resolved 
themselves into this,— the binding character of the 
tribunal’s decree ; the feeling that it would tie our hands ; 
the feeling that it would not only, as was intended, 
make war improbable, but would make the reservation of 
war, as an ultimate and remote possibility, impracticable. 
By all analogy, the possibility of war should be expected 
to survive long after actual war is discontinued. 

I may draw an analogy, imperfect indeed, from the 
tribunals of arbitration that act in the relations of labor 
and capital,— distinctly economic tribunals. It is but a 
very short time since it was supposed that, in the inter- 
ests of labor, a tribunal of this sort should have plenary 
power ; that it should enforce its decrees by some kind of 
coercion. It was seen that the coercion was not easily 
obtained ; but little by little courts which had no coercive 
authority whatever came into action in the countries in 
which organized labor had made the greatest progress. 
In England they have acted very etfectively. Strikes 
have been greatly reduced in number by the action of 
these courts ; and yet about in proportion to the progress 
that has been gained in the adjustment of wage conflicts 
has been the determination of the laboring class not to 
surrender the ultimate power to strike. A tribunal for 
the arbitration of such disputes has been found to be 
exceedingly valuable, if a strike were impending as a 
possibility during its deliberations ; and to have much less 
value in the opinion of those who have the greatest inter- 
ests at stake, if its authority were final. A tribunal of 
international arbitration that should settle a dispute so 
authoritatively that a country could not reject its de- 
cision, and could not resort to the only appeai that is 
possible, namely, the appeal to arms, would not be as 
good a tribunal as might otherwise be obtained. Its 
verdict would not as well satisfy the conscience of the 
world as would that of a tribunal which should rest solely 
on the obvious justice of its decisions, for the weight that 
those decisions should carry. 

I wish it were possible for me to go a little farther 
over the realm of economic activities and show in what 
manner the possibility of things we wish to avoid is 
sometimes exceedingly useful. Competition is sometimes 
very beneficent when it is reserved and latent, rather 
than active. I believe that a tribunal that should settle 
international disputes with plenary power would be less 
desirable even than one that should settle such disputes 
with no other authority than the moral coercion which 
would follow the justice of its decrees. And I further 
believe that if we had such a tribunal, the decrees would 
follow the line of justice more closely if the court were 
thus organized. ‘The very thought that upon its decision 
should hinge the question of war or peace would make it 
do its best to render a right decision. 

If we could get such a court as that, as has been said, 
its decisions would in fact be respected. War would, as 
a fact, be generally discontinued. Greater and greater 
questions would constantly be settled by the tribunal, 
and its action would become nearly constant. Little by 
little it would grow into a court with a power that would 
be as good as though it were made final. This is saying 
that the judicial department of the world-state will come 
into being by natural steps; and so, doubtless, it will. 


Yet little confidence could be placed in such a prediction 
if there were not going on an economic evolution that 
will make the courts indispensable. 

Parts of the world are already drawn into such delicate 
relations that war encounters new and powerful obstacles. 
We recall the sensitiveness of the stock markets to 
rumors of wars during recent months. We recall the 
protests that labor unions have made against disturbances 
of the peace. Yet the reason for these protests is the 
fact that is of chief importance. Ask a labor leader why 
they are made, and he will say, ‘* Not because we are 
more tender-hearted than other men; but because we 
have another contest on hand.” The issue between capi- 
tal and labor subordinates most issues between one coun- 
try and another. 

The essential fact is that the lines that divide economic 
classes from each other cut across international boun- 
daries. They unite laborers of all lands in a great frater- 
nity, and one that has an interest to prosecute against 
capitalists. There are other unions that are international, 
and that create issues which pay no attention to state 
lines. Capitalists throughout the world are coming into 
a certain solidarity of feeling and of action. Producers 
of particular kinds of goods are doing this in a marked 
way. There have been a few international trusts, and 
there will be more. 

Every movement that brings an economic section of 
the world into solidarity is a power for the suppression 
of warfare ; in the time at my disposal it is impossible to 
indicate the number of such movements that are actually 
in progress. They are very many, though they are not 
far advanced. We are witnessing the rude beginnings of 
a hundred different changes, every one of which will, in 
the end, create an economic class extending through ali 
civilized countries. Each of these world-classes will 
have interests of its own to prosecute. Little by little 
these will come to be the absorbing interests, and the 
questions that array states in hostility to each other will 
recede into the background. The motives that induce 
war will become weaker; while those that call for peace 
between nations, with quasi-conflicts between classes, 
will become stronger. Humanity will give itself over to 
the economic rivalries that make for progress. Wage- 
earners and capitalists will have ends to gain on an inter- 
national scale, and so will the venders of every kind of 
merchandise. The paralysis caused by war will be 
dreaded far more than the cost and even the suffering 
that it directly entails. Peace, in the sense of the absence 
of all rivalries and all conflicting aims, will never come 
on earth; but the conflicts of the remote future will not 
be those of the battlefield; they will be the contentions 
of the market through which progress is ensured. 

This is a remote outcome. When it is realized the 
plenary court of nations will easily be realized with it. 
In the early stage of this evolution in which the new 
century will find us we shall indeed need a court of 
arbitration. I believe it will be one that will stop war- 
fare, in fact, long before it banishes it as a reserved 
possibility. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE F. SEWARD. 


Mr. President,—The question is, ‘*‘ What steps may be 
taken to bring about the arbitration of international dis- 
putes?” 

The form of the question indicates that the arbitration 
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of international disputes is a right object to work for. 
Taking this for granted we have still to declare what we 
mean by arbitration. 

It might have been better to have stated the question 
more broadly. The object of the Conference is to bring 
international disputes into the forum of reason, not war. 
A question brought before a tribunal of arbitration is 
brought into a forum of reason, but not into the only 
forum of reason. The court proposed by the Bar Associ- 
ation would be a forum of reason. Matters dealt with by 
mediation would be brought into a forum of reason. The 
present armistice between Turkey and Greece has been 
brought about by mediatory efforts of the ambassadors 
at Constantinople, acting, as we may believe, not alto- 
gether outside of the forum of reason. If peace shall be 
effected, it will be due probably to honest efforts made to 
that end by the same body of men. They are not arbi- 
trators and not judges. They are not even mediators in 
the sense that they have been delegated by both parties. 
And yet the forum is a forum of reason, and none the 
less so because the ambassadors represent special in- 
terests. It is a high forum because of the magnitude of 
those special interests and of the difficulties attending a 
settlement which must be satisfactory to other powers 
than those which have been engaged in the war. An 
American Minister in China, acting without instructions, 
solved a serious difficulty between China and Great 
Britain. A British Minister in China, acting without 
instructions, solved a serious difficulty between China 
and Japan. They were men, in each case, who had the 
confidence of the Chinese government, and personal in- 
fluence, not as mediators, exercised with one of the 
parties, sufficed to close disputes which might have ended 
in war. There are, then, various ways by which inter- 
national disputes may be brought into the forum of rea- 
son. International disputes, as a rule, are brought to 
that bar. Our entire diplomatic establishment exists for 
that purpose, and the government works out by it the 
desired results in nearly every case. We have had dis- 
putes with many nations. We have had but one foreign 
war since that of 1812. If we had wanted to test the 
issues which brought about war with Mexico in any forum 
of reason, we could have done so, doubtless, but that 
was not our disposition apparently. 

My second proposition is that in the forum of reason 
we may or may not need to proceed as courts do; but 
whether we do or not, this forum needs no authority to 
enforce its conclusions. The nation which submits its 
case to a court or to arbitrators or to mediators is bound 
in honor to accept the conclusion reached, if it be within 
the lines of the submission, and there need be no fear 
that it will fail to doso. It has taken its case before a 
forum of reason, and it can oaly eajoy respect at home 
and abroad if it abides honorably by the result. 

If the propositions thus advanced are right, it is not 
necessary to look to the creation of any permanent court 
made upon the lines of the Bar Association, nor upon 
lines like those of the Olney treaty. What is necessary 


is to bring about a sentiment which will result in honest 
and earnest methods to secure the honorable solution of 
difficulties by the wonted methods of diplomacy, supple- 
mented, if need be, by mediation or by arbitration or by 
reference to a court. 

My third proposition is that the matters which occur 
between nations giving rise often to long and vexatious 
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negotiations are not, as a rule, questions likely to result 
in war. I mention this because the idea has seemed to 
prevail here that the great, if not the sole, object in 
bringing international issues into the forum of reason is 
to avoid war. In point of fact, labor to avert war is the 
least work which devolves upon international agents. 
An American Minister has a threefold duty. First, to 
present his government as desiring only what is right 
and reasonable in any matter; second, to present the 
matters which will make international intercourse pleas- 
anter and more profitable; and third, to see that the 
grievances of individuals are fairly dealt with. It is 
only in rare and supreme cases that his work touches 
matters from which war may result. Perhaps we might 
say that not one issue in ten thousand between nations 
involves the probability that even a threat of war will be 
indulged in. 

My fourth proposition is that institutions or methods 
to bring international disputes before a forum of reason 
should be directed in the first instance to the solution of 
the thousand and one minor issues as they arise, that 
here is a broad and constant field, and that practices 
engendered in this way would be helpful in graver crises. 
There is no man who has served his government abroad 
who has not felt that his capacity for usefulness has been 
impaired by standing for justice in current matters of 
little international concern. This result does not arise, 
as a rule, from an indisposition of the government to 
which he is accredited to do right, but from peculiarties 
of local laws, institutions and sentiments. An indepen- 
dent forum for such cases would be a boon in the work- 
ing of international relations and the practice of using 
such a forum would, undoubtedly, make it easier to 
provide a like forum for serious questions. 

This brings the discussion to the main proposals which 
have been advanced here, and first to that of Mr. Geo. 
S. Hale for the promotion of what may be called media- 
tory tribunals rather than tribunals of arbitrary authority. 
Why not? If nations are to be expected to submit to 
advice, so to speak, which they have sought, and if de- 
cisions cannot be enforced by authority, why is not the 
less urgent form of tribunal the better one? If itis not 
better per se, why is it not better as being less likely to 
arouse hostility? If the Olney treaty had heen a treaty 
providing for mediation, would it have been rejected, 
and if accepted, would it not have accomplished a large 
measure of good? 

It may be presumptuous to question the Bar Associa- 
tion proposai, but I may at least suggest that it aims too 
high for our day. As between America and England it 
might be wrought out, or, as between America and 
France. But what can be said of the prospect that it 
would be accepted in principle by a considerable number 
of nations, both as between them and our country, and 
as between themselves? We may move forward step by 
step, but we can hardly expect to do so by leaps and 
bounds. 

High authority has been quoted here in favor of the 
proposition that this body should formulate a plan for a 
general arbitration scheme. I submit the counter proposi- 
tion that that is just the thing we should not do. Each 
country has its own institutions and laws and is controlled 
by its own sentiments and needs. It is work for our Ex- 
ecutive to fit means to ends in individual cases. It may be 
that a court like that proposed by the Bar Association 
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will do in one case, that a court of arbitration of more or 
less scope will fit another case, that a mediatory body 
will be best in another case. The forum must be such 
forum as can be had and such as will suit the require- 
ments of the situation in the given case. 

Good work in diplomacy springs, not from high aims 
and not from a desire to bring in the millennium, but 
from the ability to appreciate what is serious and what 
is feasible, and what methods may be used to secure 
results. The best international agent is the man who 
possesses common sense in an uncommon degree. Speak- 
ing from the standpoint of diplomacy or of common 
sense as you will, I should sum up the situation very 
briefly. A treaty has been negotiated with England and 
rejected by the Senate by a minority vote. It has the 
sympathy and approval of England and of America, of 
our administration and of theirs. The President could 
bring it again before the Senate, modified, if need be. 
The unfinished work could be pressed to completion in 
this way. Let our effort be with the Executive and the 
Senate to effect this. And if this be our effort we shall 
certainly advance our cause in the public mind. Other 
efforts may be practical, but this is the one which is so 
in an eminent degree. 





ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have met 
here upon this mountain top to take counsel how we can 
promote this cause of international arbitration. We 
gather strength from meeting strong men deeply inter- 
ested in the cause, who come from many cities over our 
broad land. I feel sure that we have gained wisdom 
from the interchange of counsel that has taken place; we 
feel less depressed, we feel more sure of the triumph of 
our cause. Now our special theme this morning is, What 
can we do to promote the spread of this great interest by 
educating, arousing, stimulating, guiding, creating pub- 
lic sentiment ? 

If public opinion is changeable, —*‘ varium e! mutabile 
semper,” as the poet irreverently described the former 
woman (not the new one),— then we may abandon all 
hope and go home. If public opinion rests upon con- 
science, if vox populi is vox Dei, then we may pursue our 
struggles with confident hope. Now where does our con- 
fidence lie? For we cannot influence public opinion, we 
cannot arouse the public conscience, unless first we are 
sure we are right. Why are we right? In my judgment, 
it is because this movement for international arbitration 
rests upon the fundamental principle of international jus- 
tice. If arbitration were a tool that could be used Mon- 
day and disused Tuesday, if it were a wagon that could 
be laid aside and some other vehicle employed, we should 
have no hope. But if it is eternal, essential and funda- 
mentai, then we may liken it to that wagon which Emer- 
son proposed to hitch to a star. But I prefer to use the 
simile which compares arbitration and its progress to a 
ladder; if it be a ladder we have no reason to be dis- 
couraged, though most of us cannot mount to the top, as 
my friend Dr. Hale would, at one supreme bound. Dr. 
Hale would give us the Supreme Court of Arbitration in- 
stantly, and at the same time, with what seems to me fas- 
cinating inconsistency, he proclaims himself an ‘‘ edge-of 
the-wedge-man,” — which Iam. I am willing, therefore, 
to climb out of the Slough of Despond, up this ladder, 
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one rung at a time, remembering that the top of the lad- 
der is, where Jacob found it, leading into heaven. I am 
not quite so confident as our host is that a few years 
will find us at the top; I fear we are engaged in an eter- 
nal work, and that this effort to introduce justice among 
the nations is one that will lead us and our descendants on 
and employ them during all coming ages. It is an eter- 
nal, but a glorious task. 

Though we came here somewhat depressed at the fail- 
ure of the Senate, I for one was relieved and delighted 
at that summary which Dr. Trueblood gave, showing how 
this year has marked a greater advance in the progress of 
international arbitration than any previous year in the 
world’s history. (Applause.) The defeat by the Sen- 
ate I regard as a blessing in disguise,—not a permanent 
defeat, but a temporary check, which enables us to appeal 
with confidence to the pulpit, press and people, to all 
organizations of trade, commerce cr labor, to put on the 
whole armor of God and gird themselves up so that the 
next effort shall be a triumphant success. 

Some of our friends have thought that the Senate was 
guilty—I hardly like to repeat the word—of a crime in 
defeating the treaty. But 1 think sober second thoughts 
will lead us to the conclusion that the minority, — and we 
delight to remember that the treaty was supported by a 
powerful majority in the Senate, as in the whole country, 
—the minority were honestly led, by mistaken reasons, 
to oppose the treaty. From Judge Stiness and from our 
honored Chairman we have had admirably clear state- 
ments about the treaty and the reasons used against it. 
One of the arguments used against it was that it was an 
English manceuvre to entrap America. But we delight 
to remember —let the American people never forget — 
that ‘this treaty is a consummation of American policy. 
We recall with pleasure that the first movement in this 
direction began with the invitation of the Pan-American 
Congress in 1888, to which Mr. Blaine gave those magnif- 
icent words of welcome, dear to every friend of the 
cause of international arbitration. Following up a re- 
solve passed, I believe, unanimously by both branches of 
Congress in April, 1890, a circular letter was issued, over 
the signature of Mr. Blaine, to all civilized countries, in- 
viting them to make with us treaties of arbitration. This 
invitation, issued by us in 1890, was accepted by Eng- 
land on a memorable day in 1893, and accepted by 
France two or three years later; other nations are follow- 
ing. This is American policy; let that great truth be 
burned into our memories. It is a part of the mission 
of our country to create peace ; let us not be disloyal. 

Let us remember the glorious privilege of great re- 
sponsibility. Let us remember the great responsibility 
that comes with glorious privilege. Then, if we can 
gather up these thoughts and ask the pulpit to go on 
urging them as it has,and the press to take up this idea 
and spread it broadcast across the land,—if we can con- 
vince the conscience of the people, and those other great 
powers, the labor organizations and the rest, how cau we 
fail? 

To say in one last word what I think we ought to do, 
it is to have the treaty consummated. I cannot follow 
the brilliant vision of Dr. Hale of a minister to go 
through the nations and induce them to join us in some 
new scheme. I believe that the treaty which Mr. Olney 
worked out, first persuading Lord Salisbury and then 
presenting it to the English public and to our country, — 
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that that treaty is a product of human genius which, the 
more it is studied, the more we shall be delighted to sup- 
portandtourge. If Mr Sherman and President McKinley 
desire to engraft improvements upon it, of course we will 
welcome them. But in its main outlines that treaty 
seems to me worthy of being made with England, with 
France, with Italy, with Switzerland, and the rest, one 
after another, until our cause makes such wide progress 
that when we meet here, a few years hence, we shall look 
back on 1897 as ancient history. 


ADDRESS OF MISS LUCIA T. AMES. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen and Ladies, — This subject 
of education as related to arbitration naturally divides 
itself into three divisions: first, the extent of the par- 
ticular kind of ignorance which we are here to consider ; 
second, the nature of that ignorance ; third, the remedies 
for that ignorance. 

Ten years ago I wrote to the superintendent of schools 
in Chicago and asked him how many children left school 
before they had studied United States history. He re- 
plied that seventy-five per cent did so before hearing any 
historical stories, and that ninety per cent left school 
before they had studied history proper. I made the same 
inquiry of the state librarian of Wisconsin, and he gave 
an even more startling reply. I think he said that ninety- 
five per cent of the children of Wisconsin did not study 
United States history. The inferences from this are so 
obvious that I will not take time to state them. While 
we may admit that there has been some progress in ten 
years, and that some states show larger proportions study- 
ing history, yet it is fair to say that at least four-fifths. if 
not nine-tenths, of the children iv this country leave school 
without having had any adequate training in the one thing 
which is certainly prerequisite to intelligent voting, — that 
is, a knowledge of the elements of United States history. 

Three years ago, at the World’s Fair in Chicago, I went 
into the educational department of the Illinois Building, 
where I saw a large placard with some very interesting 
statistics. They showed that in the state of Illinois 
809,000 children were in the public schools ; that of these 
about 7000 were boys in high schools, and about 14,000 
were girls in high schools. This meant that in a typical 
state only three per cent were getting anything more than 
the grammar school offers, and that over one hundred 
per cent more girls than boys were getting a higher educa- 
tion,— that is, were studying whatever of history is taught 
after United States history, namely, English, Roman and 
Greek history, besides civics, ethics, literature, and those 
studies which will best fit them to deal with such matters 
as we are here to consider. I do not know how accurately 
that represents the condition to-day, but I think it is safe 
to say that in most of the states from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty per cent more girls are getting this higher educa- 
tion than are the boys, who are to be the voters and legis- 
lators and are to settle questions of public policy. 

Had I suspected that, on this my first visit to Mohonk, 
I should be called upon to speak, I should have provided 
myself with statistics which would be accurate up to date. 

Since the war a large part (probably nine-tenths) of 
the education of the people of the United States has been 
put into the hands of women, ambitious, self-sacrificing 
women, who are often doing for their pupils the work of 
the home and the church as well as of the school, but who 
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often are uncultivated women, — women who are paid on 
an average less than Colonel Waring pays his street- 
sweepers! That, I am told, is seven hundred and twenty 
dollars a year; it is much more than is paid to the aver- 
age school-teacher in the United States for doing the most 
delicate, difficult and important work that any citizen is 
doing. 

In the matter of text-books on American history, I can- 
not take the optimistic view of the president of Roanoke 
College ; I am inclined to think that our text-books and 
teaching — perhaps more by omissions than by positive 
statements — inculcate a feeling of bitterness toward 
England. A report recently circulated by our Commis- 
sioner of Education upon this whole matter shows how 
conscientiously and fairly English text-books have taught 
the history of the war of the Revolution. I am quite 
ashamed to say how recently it was that I learned from 
Mr. John Fiske the truth that the war of the Revolution 
was not fought between Americans as a unit and English 
as a unit, but between the progressive party and the 
retrogressive party on both sides of the Atlantic. Ameri- 
can history is not taught in that way, and it ought so to 
be taught. We forget the great number of Tories that 
we had in America, and we forget the friends we had in 
England. Americans abroad are often politely careful 
not to mention Bunker Hill or the Fourth of July; but I 
never met an Englishman in my life who did not think of 
them exactly as we do. Much of the objection to arbitra- 
tion is due to sheer ignorance of history, and much to 
gross ignorance of the present animus of the English 
people. 

I am glad that Colonel Waring called our attention last 
night to the fact that we neglect certain things in human 
nature which ought to be considered. The writers of 
text-books and the teachers sometimes forget that the 
natural child is a natural bigot. The child reasons, 
‘*My father, or my country is good to me”; then, 
‘*Whatever my father or my country does must be en- 
tirely right, and whatever is, or was, opposed to them 
must be entirely wrong.” Liberal-minded parents are 
sometimes astounded to find what partisanship and bit- 
terness their children reveal when they have neglected to 
give explicit instruction to counteract the youngsters’ 
false impressions. I remember that at the age of eight I 
marvelled that the Almighty did not annihilate all Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, and all other obnoxious and 
dangerous persons who did not hold my father’s creed. I 
was sure that if I had omnipotence I would sweep them 
off from the face of the earth. (Aside) I should have 
had no mercy on you, Dr. Hale. I would n’t have let 
you cumber the ground! (Laughter.) 

A little girl one day rushed home from Sunday school 
with the eager inquiry, ‘‘ Mother, was Jesus a Jew? 
Teacher says he was a Jew.” ‘Why, yes,” said the 
mother; ‘‘ certainly he was a Jew.” ‘* But how can that 
be?” queried the perplexed child, ‘+ for he was the Son 
of God, and God is Presbyterian!” (Laughter.) 

In teaching history no less than in teaching religion 
the wise teacher must remember that the more sensitive 
and loyal the child, the more she needs guard against 
permitting him to harbor prejudices and narrow views. 

In regard to the matter of expunging all stories of war 
from our children’s books, as some one desired, it seems 
to me we need not draw a hard-and-fast rule. I should 
be very sorry to omit those parts of the Old Testament 
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and of Homer which deal with war. I do not believe it 
ever hurt a healthy boy to read about Hector and Achilles 
or David and Goliath. I should certainly recommend some 
of the hot-headed youth imbued with the jingo spirit, 
who have not the faintest idea what war means, to read 
that marvelous book by Zola, ‘* La Débacle.” I believe 
that no one can rise from reading tbat sickening account 
of the horror of the Franco-Prussian War without seeing 
war forever freed from all false glamour. We need not 
fear to let children read of war, provided they are taught 
that it is the most savage and most foolish method ever 
discovered for settling disputes. 

A few years ago I should have thought it insulting and 
unjust to say that in my own circle of society I could find 
people who unconsciously are at heart anarchists and 
traitors. But I have been astounded to find in profes- 
sional and business circles kind-hearted and intelligent 
men and women who know the rule for the dative case 
and can discuss the merits of Monet and Brahms, who 
are yet ignorant — I will not say of arbitration — but of 
the first principles of civilization. They talk with com- 
placency and approval of atrocious defiance of law in 
the case of lynchings. They have read history, but to no 
purpose. They know not by what slow toil and bloody 
sweat we have put around us the safeguards of the law. 
They would serenely consent to a policy which would 
plunge us back into barbarism. They have even pleaded 
to me the cheapness of the method and the trouble that 
it saved the courts! Iam not speaking of Alabama or 
Texas, but of my beloved Bay State, when I say there 
are many there who need to be taught that, when a mob 
removes from jail and hangs a convicted criminal, it is 
committing both murder and treason. If such deeds can 
be approved or condoned by good Massachusetts citizens, 
what wonder that they are committed elsewhere! We 
need again to teach the first principles which Hosea Big- 
low tried to teach us so long ago: 


‘‘ The plough, the axe, the mill, 
All kin’s o’ labor an’ all kin’s o’ skill, 
Would be a rabbit in a wile-cat’s claw, 
Ef ’t war n’t for thet slow critter, ’stablished law; 
Onsettle chet, an’ all the world goes whiz.” 


Part of the work for arbitration which we, as women, 
have to do is to begin by teaching in our own circles the 
fundamental principles of law and order and justice. 
(Applause. ) 

There has been, there still is, a superstition that we 
have a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people. I hope that some day it will be true; but I 
think our teachers ought to teach us that it is not so now. 
In more than one state we have a government over the 
people, by the politicians, for the few. And in the 
nation at large, so long as it is possible for a President 
to be elected by a minority, as has been true nine times 
in our history; so long as it is possible for a handful of 
people in Mott Street and Hester Street to turn the thirty- 
six electoral votes of New York all one way or all the 
opposite way; so long as it is possible for Massachusetts 
to be represented by thirteen men, who should stand six 
to seven, but have stood twelve to one, — so long we do 
not get an adequate representation of the will of the 
people. I hope you do not think I am speaking of an 
irrelevant matter in introducing this subject of propor- 
tional representation ; so much has been said here about 
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the will of the people and adequate representation that it 
seems to me pertinent. 

I was glad that two of the speakers yesterday touched 
on the economic aspects of the arbitration question. That 
is a matter to which all women and teachers need to give 
their special consideration. It is a vital matter; it is 
one about which we are grossly ignorant, and such ignor- 
ance is dangerous. I heard the other day that one of 
our eminent speakers had been doing a little figuring in 
regard to the indirect expense of the dedication of the 
Grant Monument, which itself cost four hundred thousand 
dollars. He showed that, without counting in the loss of 
labor during the holiday, between six and seven million 
dollars was spent by the people in going and coming and 
paying incidental expenses. I take that as an illustration 
of what I want to say, which is, that our indirect losses 
are often greater than direct ones, and are rarely esti- 
mated; in times of peace nine hundred million dollars 
annually is spent by Europe for the support of armies 
and navies. I should like some clever gentleman to doa 
little figuring on the unconscious expenditure in the 
matter of war. And I should be very glad if his facts 
could be put in some graphic form where people could 
read and consider them, —for instance, in the street 
cars, sandwiched in between advertisements of ** Colum- 
> where he who 
rides may read. I believe more people would be reached 
in that way than by an edition of fifty thousand copies of 
the proceedings of this Conference, and that to the busi- 
ness man these facts would be more persuasive than all 
our arguments. The folly of war, when other means of 
settlement of difficulties are possible, would be proved to 
be even.more incredible than its wickedness. 

Emerson said, ‘* The Americans have many virtues, but 
they have not faith and hope.” Of course we have faith 
in ourselves and in the almighty dollar; but that was not 
what Emerson meant. He meant faith in the invisible. 
To create this faith is the work which we privileged 
women chiefly are to do in helping on this cause of peace ; 
we are to teach faith and to teach hope, and we must give 
reason for the hope and faith that are in us. Emerson 
has also said, ‘* The measure or gauge of intellectual 
attainment is the power to perceive identity.” We gauge 
men by their diplomas and degrees and fame; Emerson, 
by their power to perceive identity. That is a very 
profound insight. It was the perception of the identity 
of the forces of nature which made the theist out of the 
polytheist. It is the perception of identity which has 
given us nearly all the science we have to-day, in- 
cluding the doctrines of evolution and the correlation of 
forces. It is that perception which made Garrison and 
Phillips see under the skin of the black man a soul identi- 
cal with their own, —a child of God. It is that per- 
ception of the identity of human interests and human 
rights which is moving us all here to-day. We are not, 
first of all, Americans; we are, first of all, human beings ; 
we are, first of all, God’s children, and we have identical 
interests with all God’s children all over the face of the 
earth. That is what we need to feel and what we need 
to teach. We must teach patriotism in a new way; the 
raising of the flag on the schoolhouse is well enough, but 
it does not go far to develop true patriotism. We are 
not to teach that patriotism is a matter of pride in our 
country or of boasting about our country, but that it is 
purely a matter of service for our country, — service 
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which must begin with our own ward and help the nation 

by bettering that little part of the nation for which we 

are responsible, — civic service, with its hard, unpaid 
drudgery, such as people like Mr. Capen are doing every 
day of their lives. 

What finer example of the spirit which Emerson loved 
can be found for my closing words than in the lines of 
Lowell’s ‘** Present Crisis,” that noblest lyric of the 
century : 

“For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unco~ scious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame;— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim.” 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE THOMAS J. MORRIS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — After what 
has just been so ably said with regard to the educational 
forces which help on to international arbitration, I feel 
that I can add nothing, and it seems to me that I may 
speak of how much has already been done in the way of 
educating and preparing men’s minds to accept the de- 
cision of an established international court as the arbiter 
of disputes between nations. 

It is but a few centuries since private controversies 
with regard to property might be settled in England by 
the wager of battle, and but a short time since in Eng- 
land and America many private wrongs were settled by 
the duel. But we now live in a time when even the most 
pugnacious in England and America bring their contro- 
versies into court; not only men who have disputes over 
property and commercial contracts, but those unlucky ones 
who have suffered in their domestic happiness, artists who 
have been accused of stealing ideas or copying models, 
even clubmen who are accused of cheating at cards, now 
bring their grievances into court. And it is strange how 
contented the litigants are with the often inadequate and 
disappointing results. 

None know better than those who have to do with ad- 
ministering the law through the courts how inadequate 
are the results which are arrived at with so much labor, 
time and expense, but the strivings and experience of the 
wise and able men who have preceded us have been able 
to perfect nothing better, and it is amazing after all how 
deeply planted in the affections of the English speaking 
people their courts are, and how year by year more of the 
private grievances which were formerly settled in other 
and often violent ways are brought to them for decision, 
and how men’s minds are more and more accustomed to 
the idea that if they cannot settle their disputes by their 
own good sense, the only other thing to do is to fight 
them out before a tribunal established to investigate and 
decide them. 

What has been accomplished in this direction in re- 
spect to private disputes gives promise of what will be 
accomplished in respect to international disputes. It 
shows that we are building upon a structure which expe- 
rience has demonstrated to be suitable and fitted to the 
genius of our people. We feel that we are not tearing 
down the old in order to build up afresh, but are expand- 
ing and adapting to a wider use an honored institution, 
which has centuries of increasing approval behind it, and 
in which the people of our race have confidence and to 
which they yield obedience. 

There is another consideration which occurs to me as 
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indicating that international arbitration, which is in ef- 
fect the submission of international disputes to a court, 
is the natural outgrowth of the general resort to courts 
in private disputes. 

It is but a few years ago since the notion prevailed 
and appeared very deeply rooted that no government 
could allow itself to be sued. It was said to be abhor- 
rent to all ideas of sovereignty that the government it- 
self should be summoned into court and judgment entered 
against it. But about ten years ago, against the opinion 
of some very wise men, Congress framed a law by which 
a suit might be brought against the United States in any 
of the federal courts by any one having a claim arising 
out of anything in the nature of a contract. There were 
grave forebodings. I dare say our distinguished Presi- 
dent was one of those who took part in the discussion 
over that bill. 

Mr. Epmunps: I did, but I did n’t forebode. 

JupGe Morris: Well, experience has demonstrated 
that none of the evil results have followed which it was 
feared by many would come from that legislation. It 
was asked: ‘‘ Are you going to put it in the power of a 
judge to enter judgment against the United States, and 
to say how much money a claimant may take out of the 
treasury?” It was feared that, if this were allowed, the 
treasury (which used to be a large reservoir) would be 
emptied. But no evil result has followed. It has been 
found that judges are as fair and just in repect to a claim 
against the government as against a private citizen. To 
be sure, the government does not allow an execution to 
issue against it to deprive it of the means which it may 
sometimes need for higher purposes than even paying its 
debts, and so these judgments are not paid until Con- 
gress passes its appropriation; but the appropriation is 
ordinarily made by Congress as part of its ordinary bud- 
get as regularly as appropriations for apy necessary ex- 
penses of the government. 

The relief that this has been to thousands of honest 
creditors of the government has been unmistakable, and 
the law grows in favor and I think will never be repealed. 
The working of this law is to some extent a practical 
answer to the objection that it is a lowering of the dig- 
nity of a sovereign nation to allow itself to be a party to 
a suit, and also the objection that a judgment is futile 
unless there is a power provided to execute it, and its 
success assures us that we are on the right road and are 
reaching out towards things which are not only desirable, 
but possible and attainable. And so without going into 
the higher grounds upon which we must believe that in 
some future time international arbitration will prevail, it 
seems to me that upon many lower practical grounds we 
may rest assured that we are advancing in the right di- 
rection, and that the trend of opinion and action, the 
genius and aptitude of English-speaking people, their in- 
stincts and institutions, all tend toward the result we 
are working for and justify in us the conviction that this 
beneficent result is not far distant. 





ADDRESS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Warriors, — The few words I 
shall say will be upon the educational value of a high 
ideal. There is but one name for the principal charac- 
teristic of human society, and that is progress. We all 
believe that human society is going somewhere. That 
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we have not attained is not a cause for discouragement. 
I would not weep any tears concerning the past. I 
would weep if I thought we were in any danger of failing 
to seize the sublime opportunities of the present and the 
future. Professor Park at Andover used to say that two 
men might be in exactly the same position, and that one 
might be under condemnation and the other might be 
considered a saved man, for one would be going down 
the hill and the other would be coming up. We are com- 
ing up. And we need to believe, first of all, that the 
destiny of human society is attained through faith, hope. 
love, the things that abide. 

Our great Italian prophet has said that humanity is a 
man who lives and learns, and that men live only so far 
as they contribute to the growth of humanity. We hear 
it said in connection with every scheme for social recon- 
struction, that in order to carry it out you would have to 
change human nature. There is just one answer to that: 
that human nature was meant to change, that it has been 
changing, that it will continue to change. We are more 
or less conscious that we come from the tigers aud that 
we are going to the angels. Iam one of those who be- 
lieve that the holy civilization and elevating fellowship 
of the divinest brotherhood is already overdue. The 
fact that we can have such conceptions, the fact that 
Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and heterodox, Israel- 
ite, Mohammedan, idolater, can all speak the same lan- 
guage when we speak the word religion, is an indication 
that already the ideal has dawned upon us, and that it 
has brought us under conviction of our sin, which is 
rather a cause for the profoundest hope than for the 
slightest regret. 

I believe in the past; I have not felt like uttering a 
word of criticism even concerning the recent action of 
the United States Senate. I believe in criticising society 
in the light of the future. I believe in a holy warfare 
against everything that opposes itself to love; and yet I 
believe in the things that are seemingly opposed to love, 
for they cannot be really opposed, for there is nothing 
but love in the universe. If the Christian Church is the 
oldest of peace societies, we all belong to an older one 
than that; we are sons of men, and we are sons of God 
(applause), and we are going to a consummation of 
which every one of us is more or less conscious. I can 
believe in greed, in slavery, in despotism, — for the past, 
—but not for the present or the future. We need to 
realise that we are living in a new era, and that the only 
peril that confronts society to-day is to look backward 
instead of forward and to look down instead of looking 
up and to fail to lend a hand. Society is better now 
than it ever was before; our pains are simply growing 
pains; we are in the condition of the boy who has out- 
grown his old clothes and has not secured a new suit. 

So I can believe in war for the past, but not for the 
present or the future. You remember that Carlyle said 
that there would be another French Revolution if it were 
necessary. ‘There will be just as many as are necessary. 
In the words of our great American poet, 

“Could I wish humanity different ? 
Could I wish the people made of wood and stone ? 
Or that there be no justice in destiny or time?” 


Just as some of us would like to see one great final 
prize fight, in which all the fighters might be annihilated, 
so, for the good of the uncivilized civilizations and the 
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powerless Powers of Europe, it may be necessary that we 
have one more great war. But, however that may be, 
the sun is to rise —pOssibly it is almost ready to rise — 
upon that which one has beautifully called a strifeless 
progress. I believe we are much nearer to it to-day than 
ever before in the world’s history. 

One of the profoundest students in America said to me 
lately that there was nothing that he dreaded so much as 
an economic democracy. That man believes in nothing in 
heaven or earth so much as in democracy; and what he 
meant, I suppose, was this: that a democracy founded 
on the idea of things as the great aim of human society 
might come to be the most terrible despotism of history, 
in which man should be accounted only a thing. But a 
democracy born from a supreme conviction of man’s ori- 
gin, hope and destiny would bind the world together in an 
eternal fraternity. What we need is simply to make hu- 
man brotherhood real. Professor Ely says that most men 
would rather be third cousin to a man by blood than to 
be brother in the sentimental or ecclesiastical sense. It 
has been the glory of the Christian Church that it has 
taught some lessons of the unity of the race in a common 
Fatherhood ; it has been her only failure that she has ever 
limited the scope of that divine idea. 

Practically, I will say, let us try Mr. George Hale’s 
experiment if we can have it; let us try the present 
treaty if we can have it; let us approach our sister 
France if we have not humanity enough to be at one with 
England. But there is more educational value in Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s proposition of a general interna- 
tional tribunal than in all these expedients. When Dr. 
Hale first made that suggestion here two years ago, a 
learned and venerable judge suggested that a hundred 
years would see no approach to this, and that we would 
better discuss possibilities. But within two years the 
New York State Bar Association has formulated the same 
demand, and we have gained practically more than some 
dared to hope. There is nothing practicable ultimately 
but the ideal. Thereis no law that is not universal. The 
law of the individual in relation to every other is to bind 
the nations in a great human fellowship, and, 

“ Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet ever strength we’ll borrow; 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall rest to-morrow.” 


The era of peace is nearer than we think. In 1787 La 
Fayette said it would take twenty years to overthrow 
feudalism. In 1859 Emerson said no one then living 
would see slavery abolished in America. In his oration 
on ** The True Grandeur of Nations,” Sumner said of the 
abolition of war, *‘ Believe you can do it and you can do 
it.” Let this be our motto and the spirit of our training 
of the youth, and before the hair of some heads here turns 
gray there will be ‘* peace on earth and goodwill among 
men.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


Public opinion is the stream that turns the mills of all 
institutions and all arbitration arrangements. I want to 
show how we can make more effective public opinion. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that this public opinion, 
in order to be vigorous and large in volume, must be a 
public opinion that trusts in its faith and tries to live up 
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to it. We are already accustomed to believe that the 
great danger to our citizenship is not from the Italian 
immigrant or the ignorant black in the South, but from 
the rich capitalist, who may be a member of a church, or 
a university graduate, who believes in all good things on 
Sunday, but draws his great check on Monday to pay 
campaign contributions for the support of the boss or the 
partisan government. Just in the same way, the danger 
to the men of peace and to our canse is not on the side 
of the opponents of an arbitration treaty, if we could find 
them. The danger is on the part of those who call them- 
selves friends of peace, and yet, whenever an issue arises, 
talk war. 

We are still paying the price, I suppose, of the great 
Civil War, which, like all wars, unsettled moral values 
and shook people’s principles. There are many people 
who still do not know that, make the best of war, it still 
does not represent civilization. The Turks slaughter the 
Armenians and destroy missionary property, and straight- 
way good souls all over the country are crying out that 
we ought to send our ironclads over to Turkey. One, at 
least, of the influential religious journals actually made 
this editorial suggestion. Here in this Conference we 
have had a resolution offered which, if it meant anything, 
looked towards armed intervention in Cuba. The other 
day, the best of our Boston papers saggested that if 
England should acquire Cuba by peaceable purchase from 
Spain, it would be the duty of our government to protest 
against the entrance of English justice and liberty and 
civilization into that unbappy country. We are still 
suffering some of the mischief which many of us believe 
came from President Cleveland’s Venezuela message, and 
the extraordinary extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
which is associated with Mr. Olney’s name. All over 
the country there are multitudes of Americans who now 
seem to suppose that this country, by some act of the 
Almighty, has been given the supremacy of the conti- 
nent, and they are calling out that we should build a bigger 
navy and should have outposts all over the seas. They 
have never asked on what grounds of justice this Monroe 
Doctrine rests. 

More subtle and dangerous yet, there is an idea abroad 
that, after all, war is necessary once in awhile to rein- 
vigorate the manhood of a country. An_ esteemed 
Massachusetts judge, not long since, said this very thing 
to a dinner of Harvard graduates. An article in the last 
Atlantic Monthly teaches that pugnacity (not courage) is 
an essential attribute of man. 

We understand perfectly how plausible all these doc- 
trines may be made. There is something in our veins 
that answers to these things. The animal, passionate 
nature, full of its indignations, easily swayed, answers 
to this kind of appeal. ‘There is a philosophy, too, that 
hatches such doctrines ; but it is the philosophy of mate- 
rialism. I wish you clearly to see, I wish public opinion 
could be made to feel, that you cannot effectively raise 
the volume of public opinion that carries the great wheels 
of an effective system of arbitration while you are stand- 
ing on the philosophy of materialism and while you are 
giving vent to the animal passions. 

Let us go over, then, to the other side. The supreme 
doctrine of the New Testament teaches that we should be 
perfect. Not, as the men of the old time were, good 
when they felt like it and wicked whenever the mood 
seized them ; not, as they represented God in the old time, 
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‘* merciful to the merciful and froward to the froward ;” 
but perfect like the sun, which shines on the just and 
the unjust. This is the only Christian doctrine, the only 
doctrine that goes with an ideal philosophy. 

Carry this out and see what it means. It means that 
we shall do the best and counsel the best, not only for 
the unhappy Armenians, but also for the very unfortunate 
Turks who are under the Sultan’s dominion; that we 
should do the best and counsel the best, not merely in 
sympathy with the Greeks, but in sympathy also with 
all the great nations under the sovereignty of militarism ; 
that we should do the best and counsel the best, not sim- 
ply in sympathy with the Cubans, but also with the 
Spanish people. It means that we should fight evil not 
with evil, but with good,—the only method that harmo- 
nizes with an ideal philosophy or with a spiritual religion. 
It means that we should not build the foundations of 
peace with one hand and tear them down with the other, 
or with the other build up the munitions of war. It 
means that we should build the structure of peace with 
both hands and with all our might. And let us not doubt 
that for a long time to come there will be plenty of those 
who shall provide all the friction and difliculties necessary 
for trying our patience, our faith and our courage. 





* ETERNAL PEACE. 
BY IMMANUEL KANT. 
(CONTINUED. ) 

Of course, if there is no such thing as freedom or 
moral law founded uponit, but everything which happens 
or can happen is only the result of the mechanism of 
nature, then politics, as the art of using this mechanism 
for the government of men, is the whole of practical wis- 
dom, and the notion of right is only an empty thought. 
If, however, it is found absolutely necessary to combine 
this notion with politics, nay more, to make it the limit- 
ing and controlling condition of politics, then the possi- 
bility of uniting the two must be granted. I can thus 
easily conceive of a moral politician, that is, one who so 
construes the principles of political expediency that they 
can co-exist with morality. But I cannot conceive of a 
political moralist, that is, one who constructs for himself 
a system of morality in such a manner as to have it com- 
mend itself to his self-interest as a statesman. 

The moral politician will lay down the following as his 
fundamental principle: ‘‘If defects are found in the 
constitution of the state or in the relations of states, 
which could not be prevented, it becomes a duty, espe- 
cially for the leaders of the state, even at the cost of their 
self-interest, to endeavor to find out how it may be im- 
proved as soon as possible, and brought into harmony 
with natural right, which is presented to us in the idea 
of the reason as a model.” Since, now, the breaking up 
of the bond of union within a state, or between states, 
before a better constitution is ready to be substituted 
for it, is entirely contrary to political expediency, and tc 
morality, too, in this case, it would be evidently absurd 
to demand that those defects should be immediately 
removed, by violence if necessary. It may indeed be 
reasonably demanded of those in authority that they at 
least keep thoroughly in mind the maxim of the necessity 
of such a change, that constant approaches may be made 
to the end in view, namely, the best constitution in 
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accordance with the laws of right. A state may even 
govern itself like a republic, although according to its 
existing constitution its supreme authority is despotic, 
until the people gradually become capable of being in- 
fluenced by the proper idea of the authority of the law, 
as if they actually possessed the physical power of the 
state. Thus they may become capable of self-legisla- 
tion, the only legislation which is in accordance with 
fundamental right. If through the violence of a revolu- 
tion brought on by a bad constitution a more lawful con- 
stitution were secured in a wrong way, it would no longer 
be considered permissible to bring the people back to the 
old constitution, although during the revolution every 
one who took part in it either by violence or intrigue 
may rightly have been subjected to the punishments due 
to a disturber of the peace. But so far as concerns the 
external relations of the state, it can not be required of a 
state to give up its constitution, though it may be 
despotic (and perhaps therefore all the stronger in refer- 
ence to external enemies), so long as it is in danger of 
being immediately swallowed up by other states. Con- 
sequently when a proposal for a change is made, it 
must be held allowable to put off the execution of it toa 
more favorable opportunity. 

The despotic moralists, who fail in practice, are sure 
often to come into opposition to political prudence 
through hastily adopted or over-estimated measures. 
In the case of such an opposition to nature they must be 
gradually brought by experience into a better track. 
On the other hand those politicians who make a pre- 
tence of morals, through their allowing of unjust prin- 
ciples of government, under the pretext that human na- 
ture is incapable of the good as prescribed in idea by the 
reason, may, so far as they have the power, make im- 
provement impossible and perpetuate the violation of 
right. 

Instead of taking the course which men of professed 
political prudence boast of following, they follow what 
they call practical, every-day methods. ‘They flatter the 
present ruling power in order not to fail of their private 
advantage, while their real intent is thereby to sacrifice 
for their own ends the people and, as far as possible, the 
whole world. They act like lawyers (practising lawyers 
I mean, and not those who deal with legislation) when 
they turn their attention to politics. For since it is not 
the business of these to reason about the making of 
laws but to apply the existing statutes of the land, 
every legal constitution which exists, and any subsequent 
one enacted by the authorities to take its place, always 
seems to them to be the best. Everything seems to them 
to be in its proper mechanical order. This skilfulness 
in adapting themselves to any saddle (as the saying is) 
may lead them to entertain the conceit that they can 
judge of the principles of a political constitution in 
general, a priori and not empirically, according to the 
fundamental concepts of right; they may pride them- 
selves on knowing men, which of course is to be ex- 
pected since they have to do with many persons; at the 
same time they may not know man and what can be 
made of him, because for this knowledge a higher stand- 
point of anthropological observation is necessary. Now 


if, possessed of these notions, they take up the subject of 
political and international right, they can not make the 
transition without carrying along with them the spirit of 
chicanery. 


Their customary procedure with a mechanism 
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of compulsory laws despotically laid down they will attempt 
to follow in the new sphere where the concepts of reason 
permit only lawful compulsion according to the principles 
of freedom, through which alone a political constitution in 
harmony with right is possible. This practical politician, 
passing by the fundamental idea of right, believes that 
he can solve these problems empirically, by reference to 
experience only, declaring that the most permanent politi- 
cal constitutions have been set up in this way, though 
these have most often been far from harmonizing with 
right. The maxims which he uses to justify his position, 
although he does not openly avow them, are thoroughly 
sophistical and about as follows: 

1. Fac et excusa. Seize the favorable opportunity to 
take arbitrary possession either of a right of the state 
over its own people or over another neighboring people. 
The justificatiun can be much more easily and gracefully 
made after the fact, and the act of violence made to seem 
like a good deed, especially in the former case where the 
power in control is also really the law-making authority 
which must be obeyed without asking questions. ‘The 
justification would not be so easy if the convincing argu- 
ments had first to be thought out and the counter 
arguments heard and answered. The very boldness of 
the proceeding gives a certain appearance of inner convic- 
tion of the lawfulness of the act, and the god Good Luck 
is afterwards the best defender of the righteousness of 
the deed. 

2. Si fecisti, nega. When you have committed a wrong 
yourself, for example such as to drive your people to 
despair and consequently to insurrection, deny that it is 
your fault. Declare on the contrary that it is due to the 
refractoriness of the subjects, or, in case of the seizure 
of a neighboring people, that it is the fault of the nature 
of man, who, if he does not anticipate his neighbor in 
the employment of violence, is sure to be anticipated by 
him and enslaved. 

3. Divide et impera. That is, if there are certain 
privileged chiefs among your people, who have chosen 
you simply to be their leader (primus inter pares), set 
them at outs one with another, and with the people. 
Then stand by the latter, under the promise of giving 
them greater freedom, and everything will depend upon 
your arbitrary will. In the case of foreign states the 
arousing of misunderstanding between them is a tolerably 
sure way of subjecting them to yourself one after an- 
other, under the pretence of aiding the weaker. 

To be sure, nobody is now ensnared by these political 
maxims, for they are all generally well understood. 
Nor is it felt that there is anything shameful about 
them, as if their unlawfulness were plain to everybody’s 
eyes. The great powers never feel shame before the 
judgment of the common people, but only before one 
another ; as far as concerns these fundamental principles 
it is not publicity which can put them to shame but only 
failure to succeed. For in respect of the morality of 
the maxims they are all agreed. There always remains 
to them, therefore, political honor upon which they can 
safely count, that is, the honor of increasing their power, 
in whatever way this may be brought about. 

From all these wriggling efforts of an unmoral doc- 
trine of prudence to establish a state of* peace among 
men instead of the natural state of war, so much at least 
is clear: Men can as little in their private relations as 
in their public escape from the notion of right, and they 
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can not trust themselves openly to base their politics 
simply upon the manipulations of prudence. They can 
not therefore renounce obedience to the concept of 
public right, especially of international right. On the 
contrary, they allow all proper honor to it in the abstract, 
even though they devise numberless evasions and subter- 
fuges in order to avoid it in practice, and to try to show 
that crafty and violent authority is the foundation and 
support of all right. In order to put an end to this 
sophistry, if not to the unrighteousness which it veneers, 
and so compel the false representatives of the mighty 
of the earth to confess that it is not right but force which 
they are upholding, the very tone of which they assume 
as if they themselves were in the seat of authority, it 
will be well to uncover the deception with which they 
mislead themselves and others, and to search out and 
make clear the ultimate principle from which the hope of 
perpetual peace springs. We shall thus find that all the 
difficulty in the way of its realization arises from the 
fact that the political moralist begins where the moral 
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politician properly ends. He subordinates his principles 
to the end which he has in view, or puts the cart before 
the horse. His purpose of bringing politics into harmony 
with morals he thus thwarts. 

In order to make our practical philosophy consistent 
with itself, it is necessary first of all to decide the ques- 
tion whether in problems of the practical reason we 
must begin with the material principle, that is, the end 
which we have in view as the object of arbitrary desire, 
or with the formal principle, or that based simply upon 
freedom in its outward relations,—a principle which may 
be thus stated: ‘* Act so that you can will that your 
maxim become a universal law, whatever the end in view 
may be.” 

This latter principle must undoubtedly come first, 
because as a principle of right it is unconditionally bind- 
ing; whereas the former is obligatory only under the 
supposition of the empirical conditions of a proposed 
end to be realized. If this end (for example, perpetual 
peace) were also a duty, its obligatoriness would have 
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been derived from the formal principle furnishing the 
maxims of external conduct. Now the former principle, 
that of the political moralist, when it deals with the 
problems of national, international and cosmopolitical 
right, makes them all mere matters of policy (problema 
technicum) ; the latter, on the contrary, as the principle 
guiding the moral politician, to whom all such questions 
are moral problems (problema morale), is in its practical 
bearings as different as possible from this. It seeks to 
bring about perpetual peace not simply as a physical 
good, but also as a condition arising out of the recogni- 
tion of duty. 

For the solution of the problem according to the 
methods of political expediency much knowledge of 
nature is required in order that her mechanism may be 
rightly employed for the attainment of the desired end. 
Yet this knowledge is very uncertain so far as the 
attainment of universal peace is concerned, whichever 
of the three departments of public right you have in 
mind. Whether the people can be keptin real obedience 
and at the same time in prosperity, for a considerable 
length of time, better through severity or through flatter- 
ing their vanity, through the domination of a single indi- 
vidual or through a joint administration of several lead- 
ers, through an official nobility or through a representa- 
tive government of the people, is all very uncertain. In 
respect to these methods, history furnishes examples of 
opposite kinds under all forms of government, except 
that of a genuine republic, a form of government which 
only a moral politician thinks of. Still more uncertain 
is a statutory international right professedly devised by 
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ministers. Such a right is in reality only a meaningless 
name, because it rests upon agreements in whose very 
making the privilege is reserved of violating them. On 
the contrary, the solution of the problem by the method 
of political morality is, so to speak, self-evident. It is 
clear to everybody. This method puts to shame all 
trickery, and leads straight to the accomplishment of the 
desired end, prudently remembering however not to be 
hasty and violent, but to go gradually and steadily on to 
the attainment of its purpose as circumstances will per- 
mit. (CONTINUED. ) 
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THE New 1893--1897 EDITION OF 


Johnson's Universal Gyclopaedia. 


I. It is the only Cyclopedia in this country that has been 
thoroughly and comprehensively revised in every department 
since 1876, thus affording the Jatest information on every topic. 

If. Itis the only Cyclopedia made by a thoroughly organized 
body of scholars, who are recognized authorities, signing their 
own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly 
authority and excellence. 

IfI. In scope it excels all other Cyclopedias. No similar 
publication equals it in the number of its articles or the freshness 
and compactness of its subject-matter. 

IV. ‘The order and method of treatment make its informa- 
tion more readily accessible than any other similar work of 
reference. 

V. It is the only modern Cyclopedia in English that has 
been thoroughly and intelligently edited —a fact which accounts 
for its completeness, as well as for its uniformity and correctness 
of style. 

VI. Scholars and professional men alike declare that it has 
‘*No Equal, No Superior.”? This is the verdict of all who have 
used the work. 

VII. Its Editorial Staff and List of Contributors include the 
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Do not be deluded by so called dictionary-cyclopedias. The 
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